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THE NEED OF A CONSTRUCTIVE POLICY FOR CATH- 
OLIC EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES ' 


The task of suggesting a line of thought that is, by implica- 
tion at least, critical of Catholic educational activity in the 
United States, is not altogether a grateful one. It would be 
more pleasant to heap well-merited praise upon our schools 
and their splendid work, to celebrate the miracle of their origin 
and development, and to proclaim the comforting assurance that 
all is well. But this would be to induce smugness, than which 
there could be no more dangerous state of mind at the present 
moment. Of course, we have done nobly in the past and we 
are accomplishing marvels today, but few of us would be willing 
to defend the proposition that we are doing all that we ought to 
do. The contemplation of the actual must not blind us to the 
potential. When the moment comes that constructive self- 
criticism is outlawed amongst us, the future of our endeavor 
will be in peril. 

Heretofore, if I read our history aright, we have been chiefly 
on the defensive. The organization and development of our 
schools have been effected in the face of staggering odds. Lack 
of financial resources, lack of teachers, lack of sympathy on the 
part of our fellow-citizens, and even sometimes on the part of 
our own people, have combined to complicate our effort at every 
step of the way. It was only yesterday that our fundamental 
right under the law of the land, to exist at all,.was vindicated. 

As a result we have been prevented from becoming properly 
self-conscious. We have been so busy refuting arguments 
against Catholic education that we have had little time to for- 
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mulate a program for it. We have proved that our schools are 
as good as any others; our next step must be to make them 
immeasurably better. In the past, necessity has dictated for 
us the policy of conforming with the program of the secular 
schools. We have accepted their standards in so far as they 
affected the curriculum, grading, textbooks, until at the present 
time, with the exception of religious instruction and the religious 
atmosphere that necessarily pervades all our work, there is no 
appreciable or specific difference between our schools and the 
public schools, whether elementary or advanced. 

There was nothing else for us to do. Public school standards 
had with them the weight of public opinion. They represented 
the spirit of the country and were directed to the formation 
of a character characteristically American, in the days when 
our nation had not as yet found itself. Nor was there much 
with which we could reasonably quarrel. The public school 
was meeting the problems of education about the same way we 
would have met them were there no public schools in existence. 
Their resources and their influence made it possible for them 
to set the pace. Catholic parents expected the same type of 
education from us that the children of their neighbor received 
in the public school across the street. 

Today a different situation confronts us. Public education in 
the United States is passing through a crisis. It no longer 
knows of whose spirit it is nor whither it is tending. Whilst 
the American people have by no means lost their faith in educa- 
tion, there is every evidence that the thinking populace is losing 
faith in the kind of education that the schools are providing. 
Educators themselves have put away much of their cocksureness 
and are not above admitting that they are more or less at a loss 
concerning the next step. 

In the past the business of running a school was a com- 
paratively simple matter. Children went to school to acquire 
knowledge and skills that they could not acquire at home. The 
teacher was the agent of the parent, whose business it was to 
develop in the child the ability to use books, to express thought 
in writing, and to control the quantitive aspects of life by means 
of number. Parents retained for themselves the function of 
training the child in the habits which make for successful group- 
living, whilst for the higher and nobler things they turned to the 
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Church. In other words, the school regarded itself as only one 
of a number of educational agencies which were contributing 
to the development of youth. 

Present-day educational philosophy is based on a concept 
far different from this. The school no longer regards itself one 
of many educational agencies but as the only educational agency 
worth talking about. In the olden days, the pedagog was a 
servant of the family; today he has become its ruler. It is 
taken for granted that the home is more of a distraction than 
an aid in the education of the child and the Church is rather 
completely ignored. An historical reason is alleged for this 
change. Modern industrialism has completely upset our fun- 
damental institutions, has virtually destroyed the home, and 
has pushed ecclesiastical religion into the background. Social — 
problems have arisen by the score, and the older fashions in 
human association are no longer equal to the task of providing 
for the happiness and content of the populace. A new philosophy 
of life needs to be inculcated and newer social habits need to be 
developed, to meet the altered condition of human affairs. 

It is the school that steps into the breach and assumes respon- 
sibility for inaugurating the new era. Its academic and literary 
functions come to be regarded as of secondary importance; its 
mission is social reconstruction. In practice, the result is a 
school program broad as life itself. Every child must go to 
school and be kept there as long as possible. Elementary educa- 
tion is no longer considered a sufficient life preparation for any 
boy or girl; higher education is necessary for everyone. Multi- 
tudes of children, representing every degree of capacity, are 
herded into the high school and even encouraged to enter col- 
lege. Naturally, this calls for a new definition of standards, for 
the traditional curriculum is essentially selective. Older disci- 
plines make way for newer subjects of lesser difficulty and more 
in line with the practical demands of life. As someone has said, 
no one can tell what is back of a college degree nowadays. 
Even the elementary curriculum is crowded to the limit of its 
capacity, since the school feels it incumbent upon itself to teach 
many of those things which were formerly taught at home or 
learned from life at large. 

Implied in much of this educational activity is a point of view, 
a philosophy of life, that is gradually assuming the proportions 
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of a religion. Naturally, education must have its ultimate aims, 
and since the prophets who are doing the thinking for the secular 
schools for the most part regard supernatural religion as a 
snare and a delusion and hold with a psychology that refuses 
to regard seriously the notion of a spiritual soul, the doctrine of 
secularism is boldly proclaimed and all things are weighed in 
the balance of social expediency. Since the State is society’s 
sovereign means of expression it assumes an importance and an 
unprecedented authority in educational affairs, with the resul- 
tant emergence of nationalism and all that it implies of stand- 
ardization of ideas, tyranny over thought, and distrust of 
individuality. 

Now, in the face of these developments, it strikes me that 
Catholic educators cannot long evade the obligation of launching 
forth on their own. Not that everything in the modern educa- 
tional program deserves condemnation. There is a fine idealism 
about the whole movement, to which we must pay tribute, even 
though we consider it largely mistaken. We should be the last 
ones in the world, for instance, to dismiss the notion of the 
universal extension of the privileges of education, until we have 
assured ourselves that no good can come of it. We are the 
representatives of Him Who said, “I am come that they may 
have life and have it more abundantly.” We shall need more 
than a priori arguments to convince our people that, with the 
exception of a chosen few, their children should not go to high 
school. It would never do for us to assume a dog-in-the-manger 
attitude. 

This much, however, seems to be true. Catholic educators in 
the United States are not in sympathy with everything that is 
being attempted in the secular schools. They feel that there is 
a lot of loose thinking back of the whole movement. They 
remark the readiness with which American schoolmen accept 
the mouthings of every sophist that happens along. They note 
how little real education is effected by the extension of educa- 
tional opportunities. They are disgusted with the maternalism 
that pervades so much current educational doctrine. One gathers 
from their writings and pronouncements that they are quite 
convinced that, if they had their way, they would conduct their 
schools on quite a different plan from that which prevails in 
the public schools. 
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The trouble is that, up until the present time, they have made 
no attempt to formulate such a plan and put it into operation. 
Today, as in the past, our schools continue to imitate the prac- 
tices of the public schools. If their curriculum is overcrowded, 
so is ours. If they are diluting higher education, so are we. If 
they are overemphasizing extra-curricular activities, we are fol- 
lowing their lead. If they are rather muddled about the whole 
business, we are none too clear-headed. If they are devoted to 
the interests of secularism, we are not any too emphatic in 
practice concerning the demands of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Now the point of this paper is this. We are no longer in 
swaddling clothes; our school system has vindicated its right to 
existence and is solidly established in American life. There is 
no longer any necessity for blind imitation. If we are not 
satisfied with the way things are going in American education, 
we are in a position to strike out on our own, to lead the way 
to saner and better goals. Nor need we fear that such a policy 
would meet with opposition. The most salutary thing about 
American education at the present time is its willingness to 
admit that it might be wrong. The dogmatic assurance of the 
past is no longer in evidence. The experimental point of view 
prevails. Educators are welcoming anything that promises a 
way out of the morass in which they find themselves. Despite 
the standardization which prevails, there is more joy in educa- 
tional circles over one experiment like the Winnettke Plan than 
over ninety-nine school systems that run true to form. 

As a matter of fact, we are criticized more severely at the 
present time for our lack of initiative, for our failure to contrib- 
ute new ideas, for our distrust of experiment, than for the fact 
that we are not exactly like the public school across the street. 
The charge is made that the private school in the United States, 
despite its freedom from trammelling restraints, has contributed 
nothing constructive to American education. It is said of the 
Catholic schools in particular that, being under the dominance 
of ecclesiastical authority, they can never be regarded as a 
source of new ideas. The time was never more propitious for 
breaking away from the established order. Such a step would be 
regarded with expectant interest by hosts of thinking educators 
throughout the land, who are as cynical as we are concerning 
the present state of affairs. 
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In other words, the moment is ripe for the formulation of a 
constructive policy for Catholic education in the United States. 
As the first step in the formulation of such a policy, it behooves 
us to reach a common agreement as to the purposes of Cath- 
olic education. Of course, we are agreed on general objectives 
such a Christian character or the preparation for Christian life 
or the development of the mind, but there is lack of unanimity 
amongst us in regard to the more immediate and proximate ends 
for which we are striving. There ought always to be differ- 
ences amongst us, it is true, and the last thing in the world one 
would want is absolute uniformity. Still, there is a uniformity 
which is necessary if we are to accomplish the purposes for 
which we exist. If the Catholic schools in one part of the 
country are perfectly content with things secular, whilst those 
elsewhere are striving for higher things, it is quite impossible for 
us to show anything like a definite front to those outside. It is 
hardly worth while to build and equip schools and to accept the 
sacrifice of devoted lives to maintain them, for the mere privi- 
lege of teaching religion once a day, or perhaps only once a week. 
The reason for our existence ought to show forth in every subject 
that we teach, in every course of study that we formulate, and 
in every administrative device that we employ. 


In the second place, a constructive policy for Catholic educa- 
tion implies the development of an adequate administrative 
machinery. The school system in every diocese of the country 
should be organized, and must be organized, if we are to avoid 
unpleasant interference. The Supreme Court decision in the 
Oregon case does not insure us in the future. As a matter of 
fact, the court states among other things: 


No question is raised concerning the power of the state reason- 
ably to regulate all schools, to inspect, supervise and examine 
them, the teachers and pupils; to require that all children of 
proper age attend some school, that teachers shall be of good 
moral character and patriotic disposition, that certain studies 
plainly essential to good citizenship must be taught, and that 
— be taught which is manifestly inimical to the public 
welfare. 


In the execution of the power implied in this quotation, the state 
might take away from us our liberty just as effectively as if the 
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Oregon law had been declared constitutional. A system of school 
supervision might be imposed which would place our schools 
practically in the power of the state and make them practically 
public schools; our teachers trained in the spirit of secular edu- 
cation, our education based on a secular philosophy of life, our 
privileges in our own schools reduced to that of supporting them. 

This eventuality can be avoided by effective supervision under 
diocesan direction. In every diocese there should be an educa- 
tional leader, a superintendent of schools. His function it would 
be to see that the instruction in the schools is on-the proper — 
basis and motivated by the right spirit. He would represent 
the bishop in educational affairs, and by constructive thinking, 
friendly help to pastors and teachers, and general inspiration to 
everyone connected with the system, contribute to the successful 
prosecution of all the educational work of the diocese. It is to 
him that the state would turn if it felt the need of evidence 
concerning the work being done in the Catholic schools. All that 
the state has a right to order concerning Catholic education 
could be accomplished through him. Naturally, he ought to be 
a priest, for only a priest with his training in philosophy and 
theology can direct the work of Catholic education. But he 
ought not to lack training in the principles and methods of 
school administration if he hopes to enjoy the confidence and 
respect of educators outside the system. As long as Catholic 
schools in the majority of dioceses are not organized, lack defi- 
nite leadership and are working along as separate units, our 
liberty is in danger. 

In this I do not wish to be understood as advocating anything 
like undue centralization or hard and fast standardization. The 
fullest measure of autonomy, consonant with the general good, 
must always be left to the pastor, of whose parish the school is 
an integral part and to the religious orders who staff it. The 
superintendent of schools should never take upon himself func- 
tions that belong to others. It is not necessary for him to build 
up an intricate administrative machinery. His office is quite 
different from that of a superintendent of city schools. His 
chief business should always be the improvement of instruction, 
and he should demand only such uniformity as will prevent any 
child in the diocese from being cheated out of his inheritance. 
But, on the other hand, he must be more than a mere figure- 
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head or a name in the Catholic Directory. He should be invested 
with the requisite authority and should devote all of his time 
to the work of the schools. 

Teacher training is another phase of our work which demands 
constructive thinking. There are many possible ways of train- 
ing a teacher, and educators in general are quite sure that the 
methods in vogue at present fall far short of the ideal. Now it 
is manifestly absurd to force religious teachers, living in commu- 
nities and devoting every moment of their lives to the serious 
business of their calling, to submit to a curriculum of teacher 
training that was originally devised for young girls just out of 
high school, living in the world, and not willing to have the 
serious business of preparing for a profession interfere too much 
with their social and recreational life. We are placing an enor- 
mous and unnatural burden upon our teaching Sisters when we 
force them to submit to a system of standardization that was 
never meant for people who live as they do. Moreover, we are 
causing a cleavage in their lives, separating their religious prepa- 
ration from their professional preparation, thus fostering a spirit 
of professionalism amongst them which must eventually operate 
to destroy the real effectiveness of their work. 

If some diocese or some community would work out a plan 
of teacher certification based on the principles of Catholic phi- 
losophy and adapted to the conditions of religious life, no state 
in the union could consistently refuse to accept it as sufficient 
evidence that the teachers were properly trained. The state 
has the right to demand certain qualifications from anyone who 
aspires to teach the young, but the state has no right, nor has 
it the desire as a matter of fact, to dictate the specific manner 
in which these qualifications may be acquired. 

Next, there is the problem of the curriculum in all of its 
various phases from the elementary school to the university. 
What should children be taught in Catholic schools and how 
should the subject-matter be organized and graded? The reform 
of the curriclum is the foremost consideration in American edu- 
cation at the present moment. The American schools are in the 
process of remaking, and the next ten years will see changes of 
deepest significance affecting every stage of the educative proc- 
ess. Our attitude on this point has been altogether too negative. 
We have railed against overcrowding, looked askance at the 
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junior high school, ridiculed the differentiated high school cur- 
riculum. We have ascribed these things to the reign of faddism 
and have refused to admit that they had any basis in social 
or educational necessity. 

Unfortunately, this attitude has caused us to be classed with 
those who, for selfish reasons, see fit to oppose the wider diffu- 
sion of educational opportunities. We are accused of having 
an axe to grind, or rationalizing our own inadequacy to provide 
for the proper education of American youth. Certainly whole- 
sale condemnation of everything new in American education has 
not added greatly to our prestige and has put us in rather 
unsavory company. 

If we are not in accord with the curricular practices in the 
public schools, our cue is to develop something different and 
prove its superiority by the results it accomplishes. But in 
doing this we must take alli the factors into account. It is not 
enough to talk of the excellence of past educational practice. 
Even if the schools of yesterday were ideal, which, of course, 
they were not, they could hardly satisfy the changed demands 
of the present. Fundamental principles, to be sure, are never 
out of date, but the application of them may be. If our fathers 
accomplished great things, it was because they met the prob- 
lems that confronted them with constructive thinking and con- 
structive effort. Their success does not absolve us from the 
responsibility of doing likewise. We need to take forth from 
our treasure new things as well as old. 

If we must be conservative, at least let us be radical in our 
conservatism. Prove all things, yes; but do not take it for 
granted that applications of principle valid one hundred years 
ago are necessarily valid today. The program of modern educa- 
tion is inspired by the changed conditions of modern living. We 
may question the wisdom of the program, but we cannot ques- 
tion the fact of the change. 

I have mentioned but three problems which Catholic educators 
should attack with a constructive policy. There are many 
others, but these will suffice to illustrate my point. A negative 
state of mind is all very well for those whose interest in things 
is merely academic. Iconoclasm is a pleasant pastime for him 
who has no building to do. But practical difficulties must be 
met with constructive thinking. If the philosophy of Catho- 
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lic education is to merit attention and respect, it must exhibit 
works as well as faith. 

But how shall we go about the task of formulating a program 
such as I have been advocating? The answer is, by employing 
the methods of educational research and experiment. Now I 
am fully aware that experimentation is a fighting word with 
many Catholic educators. Just why it should be is not altogether 
obvious, when one recalls that the finest contributions to educa- 
tion the Church has ever made began as experiments. The 
great universities in the middle ages were in the beginning 
departures from established routine. The Ratio Studiorum was 
an experiment when it was first formulated. St. John Baptist 
de la Salle experimented with teacher training and the simul- 
taneous method. The educational work of the early Spanish 
missionaries in the southwest was begun on an experimental 
basis. It is often charged against educational experimentation 
that it victimizes the children; who shall say that they are not 
being victimized by traditional education? 

What we need in Catholic education today is a body of cou- 
rageous and intelligent workers, thoroughly grounded in the 
principles of Catholic philosophy, trained in the methods of 
modern educational science, neither contemptuous of the work 
of secular educators nor too greatly impressed thereby, who will 
be free to conduct experiments of a research character either 
in individual schools or in individual school systems, with a 
view of determining whether or not it is possible to develop a 
Catholic educational practice based on Catholic educational 
ideals. I am not advocating experiment for experiment’s sake, 
nor research for the purpose of personal aggrandizement. I am 
fully aware that there is altogether too much of that sort of 
thing in the public schools. But this in no manner vitiates the 
entire concept nor absolves us from the obligation of using the 
methods of modern pedagogy in the cause of Christ. There is no 
reason why some experiment in Catholic higher education, for 
instance, should not challenge as much attention as has the 
experiment at Antioch College. One diocese organized on strictly 
Catholic lines would blaze the way for all of us and do more 
for the safety of Catholic education in the United States than 
twenty decisions of the Supreme Court. 

Grorce JOHNSON. 
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SOME EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE 
DAYTON TRIAL 


The Dayton trial has gone into history. The future will pass 
its own judgment on this interesting, weird, and at times ridicu- 
lous exhibition of mob psychology. We are in no wise concerned 
with the methods employed to convict or defend Professor 
Scopes, nor with the arguments advanced by opposing counsel 
in this much written about case. The daily press tried by 
every means within its power to make the American people 
believe that they were witnessing a decisive battle between the 
protagonists of atheism on the one hand and of Bible Christianity 
on the other. Few, however, were deceived by this reclame. 
The truth or falsehood of the evolutionary or the Biblical 
account of the origin of man cannot be settled in the court room, 
nor are we likely to accept the judgment of any jury in such 
matters, even should they pretend to decide the question. 

In the Dayton trial there was involved, however, an issue of 
paramount importance to American education. It is in the edu- 
cational aspects of the case that teachers are interested, and it 
is this educational issue which we wish to discuss, particularly 
in the possible bearings which it may have on the future course 
of private education in the United States. 

Because the Tennessee Anti-Evolution Law affects only public 
school teaching, many are led to dismiss it lightly. They see no 
menace to the freedom of the private school, and feel in no mood 
to oppose a piece of legislation which does not claim the right 
to dictate what may be taught in a religious school. On the 
other hand, some approve the law for the reason that they think 
it a timely and welcome offset to the anti-religious theories so 
often taught in public high schools and state universities under 
the guise of biological science. The question, however, is not 
quite so simple. The passage from unjust legislative interfer- 
ence in public education to unjust interference with private edu- 
cation is easy to make. If, therefore, the Tennessee law is 
unjust, its legal status is a matter of deep concern to us. Nor 
should we as Catholics and taxpayers be uninterested in the 
fate of the public school. A bureaucratic monopoly of public 
education would bring in its train grave consequences which no 
patriotic citizen could look upon without alarm. Again, if the 
Tennessee law were an isolated instance of meddling by a state 
legislature in the schools, we might dismiss it without more ado. 
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But, as every one knows, year by year we are witnessing the 
gradual encroachment of the legislature on the domain of edu- 
cation. There exists a well-defined movement in this country 
whose purpose is to nationalize education. This movement is 
proceeding cautiously. Its objectives, however, are clearly per- 
ceived and ably set forth. Time shall be required, it is true, to 
attain these purposes, but little doubt is expressed in some 
circles that the day of the national school is not far distant. 
Despite the numerous upsets which the nationalist philosophy 
has experienced in the past decade—the annulment of the Oregon 
law being the most noteworthy, and the failure of the passage 
of the Sterling-Reed bill, another and no less conspicuous exam- 
ple—it is intrenched firmly and has grown to menacing propor- 
tions. 

I do not mean to assert by this that the Tennessee law is but 
a move in the campaign to federalize education. It is quite 
certain that the framers of this law had no such conscious pur- 
pose. However, we must recognize the possibility of that law 
being used at some future time by astute politicians as a step- 
ping-stone to the passage of educational legislation inspired by 
the nationalist philosophy. 

There does not seem to exist any difference of opinion amongst 
educators about the power of the legislature to regulate teaching 
in the public schools. Public schools, as tax-supported state 
foundations, come under the authority of the legislature. Even 
in those states where the state superintendent and the State 
Board of Education have “general powers” regarding education, 
the legislature by a majority vote can override the rules and 
decisions of these educational authorities. Admitting the right 
of the state to regulate its own schools, to what extent, we 
ask, is such regulation permissible? Can the state forbid the 
teaching of any or every subject? In other words, is state con- 
trol of the school complete, supreme, and absolute? Mr. Justice 
McReynolds in his decision on the Oregon case ruled that the 
state has the right to regulate private schools, but added that 
it must be reasonable regulation. If the state power of regula- 
tion over private schools must be exercised within reasonable 
limits, there is no reason to assert that it can go to unreasonable 
‘ limits in its regulations regarding public schools. If a state 
legislature, for example, were to forbid the teaching of arithmetic 
or prescribe the teaching of the Ptolemaic astronomy, the law 
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would be clearly unreasonable. Of course, it is understood 
that where the unreasonableness of a law is not evident, the 
issue must be decided by the courts. But to grant the principle 
that the state legislature or the state superintendent has abso- 
lute power to decide what may or may not be taught in the 
public schools is to bestow upon them an authority which they 
do not possess and which, if they exercise, would lead inevitably 
to the commission of acts of the grossest tyranny. 

Whether the Tennessee law is unreasonable or not is beside 
the point. What we refuse to grant is the principle that because 
someone must have authority to regulate public schools, and 
that someone in the last analysis is the state legislature, it fol- 
lows that every educational act of the state legislature is eo ipso 
valid. If such reasoning were correct, the United State Supreme 
Court could never have declared the Oregon Compulsory Public 
School Attendance Law invalid. The Oregon law was declared 
invalid because it was regarded by the court as an unreasonable 
use of the police powers of the state, as well as an infringement 
on the individual liberty of parents as regards their right to 
choose the kind of education they wish their children to have. 

One of the defenders of the right of the legislature to pass any 
and every law affecting public education argues from the fact 
that the people support the schools by taxation to the right of 
the people to legislate concerning the schools. This reasoning 
is valid only up to a certain point. It is very difficult to see 
why public support entails absolute control of the kind 
demanded. Moreover, in the American democracy the rights of 
a minority, educational as well as political, must always be. 
protected against aggressions of the majority, even a majority 
which pays the lion’s share of the taxes. 

The courts have consistently upheld the rights of the minority 
in educational matters, and in the face of legislation which was 
admittedly valid. Thus, in Morrow vs. Wood, 35 Wis. 57, the 
right of a parent to forbid his child to study geography was con- 
firmed. “The parent,” ruled the State Supreme Court, “has the 
right to make a reasonable selection from the prescribed studies 
for his child to pursue, and this cannot possibly conflict with 
the equal rights of other pupils.” Similar decisions are Trustees _ 
vs. People, 87 Ill. 303; State vs. Ferguson, 144 N. W. 1039. 
(For other cases see Lischka, “Private Schools and State Laws,” 
p. 196.) 
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It has been argued that the curriculum of the public school 
cannot be left to the teacher, for teachers disagree as to what 
should be taught, nor to parents, nor to school boards for the 
same reason. This is all very true, but neither should the deter- 
mination of the curriculum be left exclusively in the hands of 
the state legislature. Not only school boards but teachers and 
parents should be consulted, and in cases where these latter do 
not agree with the legislature, the legislature should not, generally 
speaking, enact a law contrary to the wishes of the general 
public. Practically it may be difficult to frame educational laws 
acceptable to all concerned, but the difficulties involved confer 
on the legislature no right to run roughshod over the desires of 
the parents and supporters of public education, and, more espe- 
cially, give it no right to pass unreasonable laws because it 
happens to be vested with authority to control the schools. 

The practice of state legislatures up to quite recent timés has 
been to prescribe the general curriculum of the elementary 
school, conceding to the state board or other qualified agency 
the duty of working out in detail the qualification of teachers, 
the curriculum, the selection of textbooks, etc. Thus, 29 states 
lay down in most general terms the public school curriculum, 
enumerating only the ordinary subjects which must be taught 
and leaving the development of the plan and the addition of 
other studies to the State Board of Education. (Lischka, 
“Private Schools and State Laws,” p. 104.) 

A great amount of latitude in the planning of the details of 
the courses of accepted studies and in the teaclting of such 
subjects has always been permitted local school boards. Local 
self-government has thus been preserved, while educational uni- 
formity, at least enough of it, has not been sacrificed. At the 
close of the war, however, a new legislative attitude towards 
the schools began to manifest itself. Legislatures commenced 
to interfere directly in the remaking of school curricula. Thus, 
the German language was forbidden in many states, and English 
was made the basic language of instruction in all common school 
branches. Practically every state in the Union now requires 
that all elementary school subjects be taught in English. Iowa, 
Nebraska, and Ohio forbade the teaching of German even in 
private schools, but the law was declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court. The state legislatures then proceeded to 
pass laws requiring the teaching of Civics, the Constitution, and 
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Patriotism. Twenty-four states have such laws. It was only a 
step to the New York Lusk Laws which regulated the licenses 
of schools on the basis of their “patriotism” and demanded of 
all teachers a certificate showing that they “did not advocate a 
change in our form of government by force or other unlawful 
means.” Wisconsin has a statute forbidding the use of a history 
textbook which “misrepresents the facts regarding the Revolu- 
tion, the War of 1812, or the ideals of the Founders.” Two 
states, Oklahoma and Tennessee, have passed Anti-Evolution 
Laws. Eleven states at the present time make Bible reading 
obligatory, 6 states permit it, and 2 practice it under favorable 
Supreme Court decisions. A rider to the District Appropriation 
bill, called the Sumner Rider, makes it unlawful in the District 
of Columbia to teach anything disrespectful to the Bible, partisan 
politics, or that ours is an inferior form of government. In 
other states numerous attempts have been made to pass legisla- 
tion similar to the above-cited instances. 

It is only fair to state that this new policy of direct interfer- 
ence by the legislature in the minutiae of the school curriculum 
is paralleled by a similar interference in other matters, such as 
local taxation, industry, labor, public health, and public morals. 
The old attitude which turned over to the State Board the con- 
trol of the school is fast becoming obsolete. Now what does 
the average educator think of this reversal of policy? Many 
express fear for the future, while a few are openly antagonistic 
to the direct exercise of educational power on the part of the 
legislature, at least in matters of the curriculum. For educators 
much prefer to see the curriculum controlled by a State Board, 
the majority of the members of which are themselves educators, 
than thrown into the legislative maelstrom to be made the prey 
of designing politicians or the football of party politics. Edu- 
cators recognize only too well the evils of a State Board bureau- 
cracy, but they also know that they can always appeal from 
the ill-considered decisions of the board to the legislature. From 
an ignorant or mischievous legislature there is no appeal. 

If the Tennessee law were an isolated phenomenon, its signifi- 
cance for education would be small indeed. It appears to be, 
however, but a step forward towards a centralization of educa- 
tional power in the hands of the legislature. One need not be 
a prophet to foretell the disastrous effects on the public school 
of such interference in educational matters. The most pernicious 
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legislation can well be expected in the near future unless the 
people are aroused to the menace involved in the enactment of 
laws which touch on the curriculum. Let us repeat again that no 
teacher questions the right of the legislature to enact educational 
legislation. Many, however, cannot but feel that the state should 
interfere with the schools only when such interference is abso- 
lutely necessary, and that the interests of both the state and the 
school are best promoted when the legislature refuses to dabble 
in matters of which it knows little or nothing. 

As far as private schools are concerned, the present trend may 
affect them in two ways, directly and indirectly. Indirectly, 
because the private school must accept the curriculum changes 
ordered by law if it hopes to meet state requirements for recogni- 
tion. Directly, because a legislature, conscious of its power to 
control the public school, is no less conscious of its power to con- 
trol the private school. It is only one step from meddling in 
your own business to meddling in other people’s business. 

We are not arguing in this paper from the fact that a state 
legislature is likely to abuse its power to the principle that a 
legislature has no power. Such an argument would do away 
with, and effectively, every vestige of state rights, for any right 
may be abused. The courts, as a rule, stand as a barrier against 
abuse on the part of the legislature. A state may prescribe the 
use of the Bibie as a textbook, it may proscribe the teaching 
of evolution, and be well within its rights in either case. Again, 
a state has the right to forbid the teaching of theories which 
lead to atheism or to agnosticism, for a state can always forbid 
the teaching of error. The point at issue, however, is not legal 
but educational, and cannot be settled by an abstract analysis 
of the Tennessee Case, taken as an isolated instance of legisla- 
tive interference with the curriculum of the public school. What 
is occurring in the United States, at least it appears so to many, 
is a concerted assault on the school by state legislatures. The 
problem, then, is not one of the rights of a state to regulate its 
schools, public or private; the problem, as it appears to most 
educators, involves the wisdom of such a policy, the turning over 
of a highly technical subject like the determination of a school 
curriculum to a group of men who are not trained to meet diffi- 
cult educational situations as they arise. Private, no less than 
public schoolmen cannot but be deeply interested in this phase 
of the Tennessee Anti-Evolution Law. James H. Ryan. 
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In a film called, “Long Live the King,” “Jackie” Coogan 
plays the part of a prince, not more than ten years old, who 
becomes king upon the death of his: grandfather, the reigning 
monarch. As the film comes to an end, one of the officers of the 
court is pictured reading a lengthy letter from the king of a 
neighboring state. The youthful monarch is shown gazing at 
the courtier, first querulously, and then sleepily. Finally, the 
dignity of the ermine is forgotten, and the ruler of his people is 
caught napping on the throne. 

To read many texts on religion for children, and to study 
many methods of conveying religious truths to their minds, one 
would suspect a deliberate conspiracy similarly to embarrass ~ 
children who seek religious instruction. An attempt is made 
to teach, but the children are taught only to be weary; it is 
sought to make them religious, but they are only made to sleep 
religiously. Too much attention is paid in such methods to cre- 
ating inattention in the children; too much thought is wasted 
on smothering thought; too little imagination is devoted to 
appealing to the imaginative fancies of childhood. 

Any system of imparting religious truth to children must 
realize that the truth is meant to make children religious. To 
cram their memories with unintelligible phrases is to cram the 
phrases out of memory when things more intelligible come into 
_ their lives. The method that strives to make religion dynamic 
in the children’s lives need pay no attention to inattention. If 
it cannot claim the attention of the children of itself, it is next 
to useless. One cannot make a child’s mind active with the 
disciplining rod; the best that it can do is to make his body still. 
The valuable system in this field must be artful in its artlessness, 
definite in its vagueness, interesting because of the apparent dis- 
interestedness of the teacher. Things too definite repel chil- 
dren. There is not enough room in them for fancy. Play school 
with a child, and you can teach him; bring him to school, and 
you fail unless you make him forget where he is. 

With this in mind, an assistant pastor in charge of the lower 
grades in a Pittsburgh parochial school evolved a method that, 
at least, strives to do this. He experimented for an anesthetic 
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that would keep the children awake. The older anesthetics had 
successfully put them to sleep; he sought for something that 
would divert their minds from the painfulness of being taught, 
that they might be taught the more effectively. 

The system is based upon the Catholic Education Series of 
Religion Books, though it may be used successfully indepen- 
dently of them, in’a Sunday school, for instance. It consists of 
a story for every day in the year. The stories are closely corre- 
lated, though this escapes the notice of the child. His attention 
is gained by description and narrative, and the truth is unobtru- 
sively conveyed to him while he is all attention. 

The priest had worked out for personal use the matter of 
the first three years, when he was asked by two teaching 
Orders in the Diocese to have the matter of the first year mimeo- 
graphed for their guidance. This copy is the forerunner of simi- 
lar compilations for the second and third year subjects. It 
comprises one hundred and eighty-two stories, 10 per cent of 
which are reviews, with several questions appended to each 
narrative, a title index, and a topical index. The first ninety 
stories are told independently of the Religion Book, because dur- 
ing the days of their presentation the children are not using it. 
These first ninety tales deal with the necessity of adjustment to 
school life, of cooperation with the teacher and with one another, 
of cooperation with the Supreme Teacher, of communicating 
with Him by prayer; with the Sign of the Cross, with the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Hail Mary. The remaining stories, based on 
the text of the First Book, treat of God’s Attributes, of the 
Incarnation and its sequel, of the Confiteor, of the Sacraments 
of Penance, and Holy Communion. 

The subjects covered by these narratives, then, are the Unity 
and Trinity; the Incarnation, Death, and Resurrection of our 
Saviour; the Descent of the Holy Ghost; God’s Omnipotence, 
Omniscience, Mercy, Love, Providence, Eternity; the reward of 
the good and the punishment of the wicked; the creation, dig- 
nity; and the end of man; the Sacrament of Penance, and the 
Holy Eucharist. 

From the life of Christ are introduced the motive that caused 
Him to leave His Home in Heaven; the Annunciation; His 
flight into Egypt; His being preceded by John the Baptist; the 
changing of the water into wine; the prophecy about the rebuild- 
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ing of the temple; the cure of the two blind men; the cure of the 
lunatic; the calming of the storm at sea; the feeding of the 
multitude with the loaves and the fishes; the Last Supper; the 
carrying of the Cross; the Death on the Cross; the Resurrection; 
the institution of the Sacrament of Penance; the Ascension. 

Regarding the foundation of the Church, attention is paid to 
the institution of the two Sacraments, Penance and Holy 
Eucharist; the Descent of the Holy Ghost; the constitution of 
the Apostolic college; Peter’s headship; Paul’s conversion and 
intrepid journeying for the faith. 

The priest himself had the greatest success with his narratives. 
As an example, he examined the first year he used them one 
hundred children individually in preparation for their first 
Holy Communion, averaging about three minutes each; and in 
that time obtained from ninety-five of them satisfactory 
answers on the principal mysteries and on the theory and prac- 
tice of the reception of Penance and Holy Communion. He 
asked not only a haphazard question or two of each one, but 
covered the whole ground with each child, and this without 
asking a single question as set down in the catechism. 

The teachers report similar successes. One of the stories deal- 
ing with the cooperation of the children with the teacher tells 
of a little boy who assisted an old woman to carry a basket. 
The day the story was told in a certain class, a poor woman 
came to the convent to beg, and half a dozen or more of the 
_ first-grade children insisted on carrying her basket for her. 
Fancy a catechism definition of charity having the same effect. 
Another of the tales describes the Sign of the Cross as the badge 
of Catholics. One teacher says that several days after this 
story was told, a first-grade pupil complained that his brother 
had not put on his badge that morning. 

“T have noted with keen delight the marked change in the 
conduct of many of my little people;” “Now I get the whole 
story, sometimes a week after; and often when instances occur 
in the classroom, the children bring up something that has been 
told them in the stories;” “This book aids in the development 
of oral expression, and instils a desire on the part of the chil- 
dren to be present each day to hear ‘a story about God.’” 
These are some of the results obtained, as quoted from letters 
from the Sisters who have employed the tales in their work. 
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The system has given satisfaction wherever it has been used. 
The only adverse note sounded is that, in some instances, the 
words used seemed not simple enough. That defect can be easily 
remedied, as the words have been pointed out by the teachers. 
It was caused by the absence of the psychological rapport 
between teacher and listener, when the author expanded his 
notes for the mimeograph. Even though not remedied, this 
fault would do no damage to the effectiveness of the work, as 
the book is for the teacher, and not a reader for the child. She 
is not to tell the stories verbatim as they stand; but with a 
teacher’s insight into the characteristics of her listeners. 

JEROME D. HANNAN, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE CATHOLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE 


One of the much-discussed phenomena in the educational 
world has been the extraordinary increase in enrollment within 
the last two decades at colleges and universities, both public 
and private. Whatever may be the full catalog of causes for 
this flooding of our higher institutions of learning—summed up, 
perhaps, in the wider appreciation of worth of more advanced 
training and culture, and the more general possession of the 
means to this end—we may concern ourselves here with that 
by-product of the growth of enrollment, the Junior College. 

There would seem to be some dispute as to the individual 
who inaugurated the junior college movement. The suggestion 
has been ascribed to Colonel Folwell, in an inaugural at the 
University of Minnesota. President Harper of Chicago Univer- 
sity is credited with having long encouraged private institutions 
to abandon all design of expansion in the more advanced 
academic and professional courses, restricting efforts to develop- 
ment of courses of the first two college years, thus becoming 
and remaining junior colleges. However, without attempting 
to assign a definite parenthood to the junior college movement, 
it may be safe to conclude that the desire for the new unit in 
education, and recognition of its validity, arose simultaneously 
in various quarters, fostered by two circumstances: the need of 
the hour, and the desirability of a reorganization of our academic 
units on a more logical basis. 

The need for the new unit is best expressed in terms of the 
all but overwhelming numbers seeking admission to freshman 
classes of the universities. The care of this mass has taxed in 
the extreme the resources, financial and human, of all the larger 
schools, and has seriously affected life on the university campus, 
both academic and social. The university that properly aims 
to fulfill its mission as a group of professional schools, func- 
tioning as a laboratory for the advancement of learning through 
study and research, has found itself handicapped by the need for 
mass handling of underclassmen. Furthermore, the compara- 
tively high academic mortality rate among freshman and sopho- 
more students results in what is, for the university, in large 
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measure wasted energy. It is not surprising, then, that much 
of the encouragement for the junior college, to which would 
be transferred the care of these students, comes from presi- 
dents, deans, and department heads of the universities. 

Again, the various professional schools have been quick to 
take advantage of the increasing demands for their courses by 
assuring themselves of mentally more mature registrants. 
Schools of medicine have gone so far as to outline almost com- 
pletely the academic work, all of college grade, that must have 
been completed by the aspirant to registration. Dental col- 
leges are quickly following the medical lead; colleges of law 
demand usually two years of college training; other professional 
schools either already have stipulated, or may be expected soon 
to stipulate, college prerequisites. To meet the needs of the 
students designing entrance into these professional schools one 
of two things must be done. Either the first two years of the 
College of Science and Arts in the university are to be swollen 
out of all proportion to its later years and to the university at 
large, or academic courses to satisfy these prerequisites are to 
be organized in the new unit, the junior college. 

The problem of educational reorganization is one familiar to 
all who have listened to the discussions at conventions of edu- 
eators. A point often made by speakers at these gatherings is 
that there is no marked differentiation between the work of the 
later high school years and that of the first two vears of the 
college curriculum. The differentiation, for most students at 
least, occurs with entrance upon the third college year. This 
is largely true of such courses of the four-year college as com- 
merce, journalism, home economics, education, etc. The princi- 
ple was long recognized by our older schools which retained 
the gymnasium idea of the six-year classical course, with a 
marked transition into philosophical studies. The more logical 
reorganization, then, of the educational scheme would bring 
the first two years of college work into closer contact with the 
high school, accepting the break after the sophomore year. 
And this is precisely what the junior college does. 

Other reasons for being of the junior college, often alleged 
and frequently developed in the advertising of some junior col- 
leges, may here be briefly mentioned. Among these are: 
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1. Attendance at the junior college, day or boarding, is less 
expensive than at the university. There follows a twofold 
result: (a) the democratizing of higher education, since the 
children of less wealthy parents may continue beyond the high 
school; (b) continuation through a four-year course by students 
whose funds would sooner have been exhausted at the larger 
school. 

2. The distractions of social life are fewer at the smaller 
junior college; hence application to study and resultant class- 
room success are easier of attainment, discouragement is less 
probable, and a more solid foundation is prepared for the late 
university years when the character is more stable. 

3. The moral dangers in group life are more readily con- 
trolled by the authorities of the junior college than in the greater 
freedom of the university. 

4. Smaller classes mean closer contact between professor and 
student, greater willingness on the part of the student to seek 
help in his class difficulties, and freer opportunity for the profes- 
sor to give this help. 

5. Closer association is had between professor and student 
outside of the classroom, by which vocational guidance and 
friendly counsel are made possible. 

6. Opportunities for development of leadership are offered in 
the junior college, whereas in the university or larger college 
such leadership is exercised almost exclusively by upper- 
classmen. 

The validity of some of these claims may appear as self- 
evident; the continued use of most of them in the advertising 
circulars of private junior colleges would seem to argue their 
validity. An examination of several of them, made by Prof. 
L. V. Koos and reported by him in his splendid study of the 
junior college (The Junior College; 2 volumes; University of 
Minnesota Publications), induced him to regard them as valid. 

Granted, then, that the junior college occupies a legitimate 
place in the educational scheme, what courses should it offer 
in its curriculum? The answer to this question is contained 
implicitly in the prior discussion of the genesis of the junior 
college idea, and of the ends which the junior college is to serve. 
The nucleus of courses—around which, in the process of de- 
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velopment, more technical subjects might be inaugurated— 
should be so-called general subjects; that is, subjects which 
will serve most widely in the later specialization of the students 
in any field. First in a list of such subjects will, perhaps, come 
freshman English, or rhetoric and composition, a subject speci- 
fied in most group requirements. Similarly general inorganic 
chemistry is of widest application and can readily be differen- 
tiated in the later months into qualitative analysis for the pre- 
professional students. Other general subjects often specifically 
required in special courses are higher algebra, college algebra, 
trigonometry, two years of German or French, sophomore Eng- 
lish, animal biology, economic history, and principles of 
economy. 

With so limited a curriculum as this a junior college can 
already do splendid work in advancing students two years into 
their college careers, leaving them free to enter the various 
special fields into which their more mature judgments and 
tastes will guide them. With increase of enrollment the desire 
will be felt to enlarge this field of possible choice, a desire 
which, with comparatively few additions, can readily be ful- 
filled. Thus, adding to the curriculum a second year of chem- 
istry, organic and quantitative analysis, with general college 
physics and technical drawing, will complete the usual require- 
ments of the two-year pre-medical and pre-dental courses; fur- 
ther addition of analytical geometry and expansion of drawing 
into engineering drawing and descriptive geometry will make 
possible the completion of a year’s work toward most engineer- 
ing courses; a course in history and one in general psychology 
will fill out two years of the pre-legal curriculum, with begin- 
ners’ Latin and college Latin offered, when feasible, as an 
elective; a year of accounting will carry the student of commerce 
to the parting of the ways in the junior year of schools of 
commerce. Nor will the expansion involved in the addition of 
these special subjects, inaugurated only when sufficient enroll- 
ment in each is assured, in any way interfere with the progress 
of those students who will pass from the junior college to the 
remaining two years of work necessary to the bachelor’s degree 
in arts or science. 
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The answer to any doubt as to the manning of an efficient 
faculty for the kind of junior college sketched in curriculum 
above is to be found in the actual functioning of the junior 
colleges now in operation. The test of teaching is the efficiency, 
in competition, of the taught; and the graduates of junior col- 
leges are found to be no less well equipped in learning and in 
independence of effort than their classmates who have passed 
up from the sophomore classes of the large college or univer- 
sity. The keen observation of Professor Koos in this regard is 
to the point: whatever slight disadvantage the average teacher 
of the junior college may show in scholarship he abundantly 
makes up in a greater acquaintance with the technique of teach- 
ing, recruited, as he often is, from the ranks of experienced high- 
school teachers. 

The burden of this discussion may now be summed up. The 
junior college has come to stay because it answers to a need 
in the present-day scheme of education, and because it fulfills 
its mission efficiently. The obvious conclusion is that Cath- 
olic educators should accept this new unit as legitimate and 
should foster the development, as widely as possible, of Catholic 
junior colleges. There is, in fact, no educational unit that in- 
volves more completely all the purposes and ideals of Catholic 
education. Our young people are entering the professions in 
increasing numbers, as we would have them do. But it is idle, 
however much we may be convinced of the advisability, to 
endeavor to induce these young persons to complete a four-year 
course in our Catholic colleges before entering upon their pro- 
fessional studies. Some of them—let us hope many of them— 
we shall convince of this wisdom. But most of them have 
limited means, and all of them are impatient in their dreams 
of contact with life in their professions. And to this great group 
of eager students Catholic education must offer the Catholic 
junior college. 

In this endeavor we have a distinct advantage in the segre- 
gation of sexes in our schools. For, while women are enter- 
ing all professions in some numbers, the various professions and 
semi-professions still make distinct appeals to men and to women. 
Consequently our junior colleges can keep their course differen- 
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tiations at a minimum, using their resources in strengthening 
the course—content in such subjects as are offered. The result 
should be a happy one both for the dignity and repute of the 
Catholic school and for the army of Catholic youth now march- 
ing half-armed into the bewildering dangers of the great non- 
confessional schools. 


Juutius W. Haun, 
St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM OF ESSAYS IN COLLEGE 
CLASSES 


Criticism of college students’ essays affords the interested 
instructor unique pleasure. Such a man will thoroughly ac- 
quaint himself with the subject which he assigns to his class. 
In this way he will be able readily to grasp the criticize the 
viewpoints which the various members of the class may express. 
Nevertheless, in correcting their efforts, he will ever bear in 
mind that it is not the indestructible logic of a Plato or an 
Aristotle or the incomparable diction of a Shakespeare that he 
is criticizing, but merely the logic of an aspirant of philosophy, 
the diction of an undergraduate. True, the deductions and 
the sequence should be logical, and the language, if not figura- 
tive, should at least be grammatically correct. In close asso- 
ciation with this, the teacher will likewise do well to remember 
that his criticism is directed to a class of students. Hence it 
should be suited accordingly, the teacher being, in the pithy 
words of Pope, “still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame.” 
Endowed with these valuable qualifications, he will be ade- 
quately prepared to adjudicate the literary endeavors of his 
students. 

Having carefully perused the essay, the instructor should 
turn to the title and judge its appropriateness and suggestive 
force. It is important that the title of the essay harmonize 
with the contents, that the author fulfill the promise given 
by the title. After a brief yet circumspect analysis of this 
matter, the author’s aim should be given some thought, and, 
what is of paramount importance, the attainment of the pur- 
pose. If the aim was didactic, the question may be asked 
whether originality plays a prominent part, or whether the 
author gives merely a compendium of what others have stated 
and restated many times before. If the main motive was to 
give pleasure, the manner of presentation must be evaluated 
in terms of happy comparisons, appropriate figures, and apt 
. illustrations. 

It was mentioned above that the teacher is to judge whether 
the essay is a mere compendium of other authors’ thoughts. In 
numerous matters this difficulty can be overcome, for some 
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basic facts exist which do not admit of alteration. Historic 
events, for example, have already been surveyed from prac- 
tically all angles. What can, however, be judged and criticized 
in this regard is the student’s knowledge of the subject, the 
interest and enthusiasm displayed, and the general treatment, 
including the divisions and subdivisions which must be fitting 
and adequate. 

The author’s leading thought and method of development 
may now be given attention in conjunction with his knowledge 
and treatment. The teacher will naturally be attracted by the 
manner in which the author’s view is presented—whether it is 
stated in clear and concise terms, or merely hinted at. More- 
over, he will consider whether all that the author says refers 
to the idea to be developed, and whether reiteration has a 
charming or a mechanical and tiresome effect. If, however, 
that which the author states does not, at least indirectly, 
refer to the central thought, he fails to convey the idea intended. 
Flagrant digressions are a species of this kind of error. These 
frequently injure unity as also coherence. True, digressions 
may at times be made by way of suitable illustrations which 
help to emphasize the author’s viewpoint more forcibly; never- 
theless, the author must lead the reader back to the central 
idea without a jarring saltus. 

As regards the manner employed in the development, the 
teacher ought to note whether the author informs the reader 
of his plan in the introduction, and whether the reasons are 
clearly and briefly stated. Moreover, if the plan were an- 
nounced, he will carefully see whether the author has consis- 
tently followed it. The development proper must also be 
closely scrutinized to discover the use which the author makes 
of narration, perhaps some dialogue, exposition, argumentation, 
and so one, the use of these forms of composition depending, 
of course, on the subject treated. He will also be careful 
to notice whether the author presents his views in a series of 
formal or informal points, or whether he employs a series of 
several successive strokes, which form a harmonious whole 
when combined. Turning his attention to the conclusion, the 
teacher will pay especial heed to observe whether the author 
gives only a short ending or a summary of the points discussed, 
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and whether the ending chosen is formal or informal. These 
matters are of prime importance when the nature and subject 
of the essay are taken into account. Thus a description or a 
narration would differ radically from a theme written with a 
religious trend, or dealing with social and economic conditions 
or some political problems. Finally, the critic must judge 
whether the author before concluding has exhausted his sub- 
ject, regarding it from its possible viewpoints. 

After the teacher has definitely adjudged the above matters, 
he may examine the style. The style is, to a great extent, 
influenced by the subject treated. Thus the style for some 
themes may be emotional and imaginative, while in others such 
a style would perhaps even be ludicrous, at all events, not 
apropos. Hence the teacher should exercise great care in mak- 
ing proper distinctions. As a rule, however, a clear, simple 
and flowing style is ordinarily to be preferred to an obscure, 
elaborate and labored one. In many instances a colloquial 
and popular style should be altogether replaced by one that is 
lofty and scholarly. An interesting and vivacious style—de- 
pending, of course, on the matter under consideration—should 
always be used in preference to one dull and tiresome. Above 
all, individual quality must be had, and this the teacher should 
give sufficient consideration in his criticism. When the style 
is such that it characterizes the writer, it is indeed worthy of 
the teacher’s attention. 

The teacher generally discovers the tone more readily than 
the style. The style is really too intangible at times. The 
beauty can be felt and appreciated, but it cannot always be 
adequately explained, being, as it were, an elusive, indefinable 
something—un je ne sais quot, as the French tersely put it. 
Tone, however, can in the generality of cases be easily found, 
though the explanation of it also meets with some difficulties. 
A tone too pessimistic, ironical, or cynical, as also the tone of 
the self-conscious egotist, is ever to be shunned. Different 
themes, moreover, require a different tone. Thus, at times a 
grave, serious tone must be chosen, where a playful or humorous 
one would be entirely inappropriate. All these details must 
receive due attention from the discerning critic. 

In connection with the author’s style and tone, diction may 
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finally be mentioned. A fair command of language can be 
expected of the average student. The vocabulary, though per- 
haps not very large, should, on the other hand, not be too small. 
A little storehouse of technical phrases also can be expected to 
be in the possession of him who treats of technical affairs. 
Pedantic words do not show good taste, nor do colloquial ex- 
pressions and slangy phrases. A loose use of words is inex- 
cusable and is therefore likewise to be avoided. There should 
indeed be no dearth of classical and scholarly sentences in imi- 
tation of recognized authors. All this must be taken into 
account in the critical survey. 

The judicious instructor will turn from the reading of this 
essay to others written by the author on a similar subject. He 
will compare the knowledge displayed in the latest essay with 
that of some previously written. A comparison will also be 
made with other essays treating of different things, and the 
general development, style and tone will be considered to note 
what improvement has been made. Finally, a short comparison 
will be made with essays written by classmates to study the 
difference of treatment, the extent of knowledge, style and tone 
of the various members of the class. This will enable the teacher 
to obtain a bird’s-eye view, as it were, of the work of the 
class as a whole, and he will readily be able to notice improve- 
ment or retrogression. With a little careful study he can find 
out the causes of the latter and eradicate them. Efficient work 
will be the inevitable result. 

Though this outlined procedure may at first sight appear 
rather lengthy for some teachers to follow, it will nevertheless 
be found, when deliberately weighed, that it will not demand 
too much of the teacher’s time. In fact, during the very read- 
ing, several points of criticism may and generally do present 
themselves at one and the same time. Moreover, the numerous 
advantages accruing to such criticism, among them the thorough 
understanding of the knowledge and ability of the students, are 
truly invaluable assets not to be disregarded. The prudent 
teacher will, at all events, give the method mature deliberation 
before uttering any condemning judgment. 

BertranpD F. Kraus, 0.S.B., 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 
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THE NOVELS OF REV. JOHN TALBOT SMITH 


Writing in his Quarterly Review about seventy-five years ago, 
Dr. Brownson said: 


We have censured Catholic novelists because they have not 
furnished the kind of literature we need. On one side they 
give us religion but religion that excludes the secular order; 
on the other side they give us the secular order independent of 
religion. Their religion is for religious, their secularity for the 
infidel, and licentious; and instead of tempering the two orders 
together by infusing the spiritual into the secular they only 
alternately sacrifice one order to the other, now the secular 
to the spiritual and now the spiritual to the secular. 


In appraising the novels of the late Father John Talbot Smith 
justly and adequately, it will be well to hold ever in mind this 
criticism from the pen of one of the foremost of American 
Catholic thinkers and philosophers who understood, perhaps, 
as no other Catholic writer of his time, the part which Catholic 
literature is expected to play in the furtherance and develop- 
ment of an American Christian civilization. And Dr. Brownson, 
in the same number of the Review, adds further: 


We regard it, moreover, considering the end for which we need 
a popular literature, as a defect in the works which have fallen 
under our notice, that they nearly all appear to be written 
on the principle that they must be filled with arguments for the 
Church, or have a good Catholic moral tacked on to the end, or 
they will not be recognized as Catholic; but unless we are very 
much mistaken a book may be recognized as Catholic by its 
spirit and temper, by the kind of interest it appeals to, the emo- 
tions it excites, and the general impression it leaves on the 
reader as well as by its formal teaching. 


Here, then, we have two judgments which will aid us very 
much in our consideration of the work of Father Smith as a 
writer of Catholic fiction; and we think that a study and 
analysis of the six novels by our author will vindicate our 
statement, when we say that into each of his works Father 
Smith has infused that Catholic spirit, without which it is folly 
to label a novel as Catholic. 

We can take it for granted, too, that the literary artist, 
whether in poetry or fiction, who reveals creative power at an 
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early age, has that within him which, when fully developed and 
ripened, may be designated as at least a high order of talent, if 
not the full endowment of genius. 

Unfortunately today, with very little warrant, literature of 
every form is puffed and praised and brought before the public 
as a kind of salable commodity to be marketed at the highest 
and most available price. All the apprentices in the art of fic- 
tion have become masters; and, as a critic has said recently, 
even hysterical schoolgirls who have spent their brief day in 
the acquisition of ignorance are reviewed as if they were so 
many Elizabeth Barrett Brownings or George Eliots. What 
are we to do in the face of such a condition of things? Is it 
not time that we should get back to some standard of excel- 
lence? Is there not a danger that our literature will become 
degraded and the mass of our readers systematically misled? 
Again, another sign of our literary times is the breaking away 
from all literary traditions and scoffing at the work of the great 
masters of the past. This is largely the work of Superior Per- 
sons—literary Warwicks or Kingmakers; or it might be well 
to designate them as new designers of literary fashion plates. 
This kind of self-constituted literary critic is in essence a prig. 
While he holds his native status his special art is not to admire 
anything which common people find admirable. And so these 
new worshipers turn from the altars of old around which pil- 
grimages of the literary elite have for years—nay, centuries— 
gathered, and erect their own little literary shrines, and raise 
their faint though noisome voices in praise of their own lit- 
erary divinities. 

Who now would read Dante, or Tennyson, or Lamartine, or 
Longfellow, or Lowell while we have Walter de la Mare or the 
author of Spoon River Anthology, or a volume of the literary 
jazz of Vachel Lindsay on our breakfast table? Why turn to 
the great masters of fiction—to a Cervantes, a Balzac, a Man- 
zoni, a Thackeray, a Scott, a Hawthorne—when we have the 
“Hundred Best Short Stories” bound in calf on our table? And 
so we have poetry and fiction served up to us for our delectation 
that bear not a semblance to the divine work of genius nor 
in many cases to the work of even respectable talent. 

Can we not with safety take it for granted that the basis 
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of all art—the essential and constant factor in it—remains ever 
the same whatever be the vicissitudes of art fashions? What 
is poetry but a reflection of the divine beauty of God expressed 
in terms of personality? And are not the novel and the play but 
twin sisters in the family of fiction? We rightly distinguish 
the novel from the romance in that the very life-blood of the 
latter is inc ‘dent while character development belongs espe- 
cially to the first. In both, of course, there is necessarily plot. 
It is the latter which is the true measure of a novelist’s dra- 
matic power. Sir Walter Scott, for instance, was weak in plot 
and, as a critic says, had the author of Waverley worked on 
Hamlet the character of the melancholy Dane would have been 
subordinated to the drinking scenes of Rosencrantz and Guil- 
denstern. 

Again, the delineation of character is a great test of a novel- 
ist’s power. In truth, character depiction, to our mind, after 
the great gift of story telling is the predominant characteristic 
of a first-rate novelist. This gives fiction in literature its per- 
manent value, for do we not always remember the character 
though the plot may fade from our memory? It is because 
of this that novelists such as Dickens have so great a hold 
upon us. 

The novelist who is strong in plot development, delineation 
of character and the gift of narrative is, it goes without saying, 
of the first order of fiction writers, provided, of course, that 
he takes truth of life idealized as the basis of his work. The 
difference between a first-rate novelist and one of the second 
order is that the first gives us life and the second gives us 
opinions about life. 

Now turn we to a consideration of our subject: the novels of 
the late Father John Talbot Smith. It has not been given to 
many Catholic writers to achieve so early in life the success 
that attended Father Smith in his entrance into the field of 
novel writing. While yet a seminarian in St. Michael’s Col- 
lege, Toronto, his work found such favor with the Catholic 
World, a periodical of high literary ideals and not given to the 
acceptance of careless or indifferent work, that it published as 
a serial in its successive numbers Father Smith’s first novel, 
“A Woman of Culture,” which, while not by any means the 
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author’s best work, revealed in this budding Catholic fiction 
writer, still as young in years as was Dickens when he woke up 
one morning after his “Sketches,” “by Boz,” appeared and 
found himself famous, literary gifts of an exceptional order. 

In this, Father Smith’s first or tentative work in fiction, 
we can easily find evidence that our author was already able 
to construct a plot which the characters as actors could carry 
through to its full development without resorting to either the 
adventitious or improbable. In this novel, too, Father Smith 
gives earnestly of his strongest side as a writer of fiction— 
that is, his power of character delineation. 

The scene or stage upon which the characters in “A Woman 
of Culture” enact their parts as the personnel of the novel is in 
the city of Toronto, Canada. The time may be surmised as 
about the sixth or seventh decade of the last century, before 
confederation had united the scattered provinces of the Do- 
minion. The Sir John McDonough whom the author introduces 
to us in the seventh chapter is none other than Sir John Mac- 
donald, at this time Attorney General for the United Provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada, and later Prime Minister of the 
Dominion. Father Smith’s portrayal of the Sir John Mac- 
donald of this time is most accurate. Here is our author’s pen 
picture of one of Canada’s foremost statesmen under the title 
of Sir John MeDonough: 

The baronet and Olivia went out together and saw standing 
in the hall below a tall, slim, tastefully dressed, middle-aged 
gentleman with the air and bearing of a youth of twenty-five. 
His hair was long and hung in dark and well-oiled curls about 
his ears. His face, which could not have been much homelier, 
was fleshless, knotty, and hard, its prominent features being a 
wide, smiling, sarcastic, good-humored mouth and a nose of 
the most fearless and talented dimensions. The wrinkles were 
numerous, the eyes large and dull in expression, and the com- 
plexion as muddy as the waters of a river on a rainy day. This 
was the attorney-general of the first of the Canadian Provinces, 
afterwards with varying fortune the premier of the Dominion 
and Olivia’s model of a patriotic Canadian gentleman. He was 
said in later years to bear a strong resemblance to Disraeli 
when age, wickedness, and the cares of state had dimmed the 
personal beauty of that political comet; and the premier’s ad- 
mirers were fond of extending the resemblance of feature to the 
manners and deeds of their hero. 
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The character of Dr. Killany, the cold, calculating and cynical 
Mephistopheles in the novel around whom centers the whole plot 
and who at the very outset touches it into action, is skilfully 
drawn. In contrast with the doctor is Nano, the “Woman 
of Culture,” whose character had been built up by the false 
maxims of life, whose “education and training had been at the 
same time excellent and vicious—excellent in its methods but 
vicious from the want of a proper selection of studies. These 
had no real worth. They were all show. The soul received 
no athletic training.” 

Father Smith, in “A Woman of Culture,” gives us full prom- 
ise of the stronger and better work to follow in his succeeding 
novels. Olivia and her Irish husband, Dr. Hamilton and Quip, 
Dr. Killany and Nano and her merchant father, Mr. McDonell, 
are all limned with distinctive accuracy. Nano, who gives title 
to the novel and is its protagonist, develops throughout the 
plot the logical character of a woman whose culture was entirely 
devoid of the spiritual and whose womanly soul had been chilled 
and dwarfed by the hardened scepticism of a vicious and evil 
training. We think, too, that in this novel Father Smith has 
revealed the purpose and plan of all his novels in that he shows 
how empty and fatal is that gospel of the world which makes 
temporal success and the alluring lights of society the sole 
object of life. There is no moral tacked on, but the inference 
naturally follows as clearly as punishment follows in the foot- 
steps of crime and sin. 

“Saranac: A Story of Lake Champlain” was Father Smith’s 
next venture in fiction, and it reveals the growth of his fine gift 
of characterization. With a keen, observant eye the author 
has studied the life around him. His psychology is not of the 
schools but of intuition which never errs, for what is philosophy 
but common sense systematized? How the characters of Mr. 
Grady and Mrs. Sullivan stand out defined throughout this story. 
Truly in “Saranac” Father Smith gives us life in its quaint and 
homely forms among the Irish and French Canadians who live 
on the shores of Lake Champlain. Rarely have we read any- 
thing truer to life than this picture of the presentation of the 
play of Ingomar at Father McManus’ festival on board the 
steamer of Captain Sullivan. It is of incidents and events 
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of this kind that Father Smith could truly make literature. 
Here he is decidedly at his best, and throughout all his works 
his knowledge of quaint character and its depiction is superb. 
The writer of this charming bit of descriptive characterization 
could never indeed with an alien eye, or alien heart, have en- 
tered into the simple joys of life and portrayed it so faithfully 
as is set down in the following scene aboard the Adirondac: 


That evening the steamer was in a blaze of light, and the 
audience was full of country spirit. This is not always agree- 
able in country persons and is particularly annoying to the 
sensitive soul of an amateur actor, for a country audience is 
unconventional and does not hesitate to dissent from Shake- 
speare when the methods of the great man strike the country 
mind as ridiculous. Hugh could remember how a Saranac 
crowd laughed when a professional Othello seized the pillow 
to smother Desdemona. The enraged actor made up with 
Desdemona on the spot, and both closed the scene with a lively. 
jig. Love-making after the stage fashion, unless very well 
done, is sure to arouse country mirth. Its methods have never 
come within country experience and are very unreal, to tell the 
truth, with their long periods and exaggerated passion. Hugh 
felt afraid of the love-making in Ingomar, but he relied on 
Miss De Launay’s beauty to carry the scenes well; which it 
did, no doubt, yet there was enough guying from the young 
men to set the girls giggling. The dainty ways by which the girl 
from Massilia won the soul of the barbarian made the boys 
murmur, “Oh, would we were thee, Ingomar,” and indulge in 
sounds expressive of loving fervor towards nothing in par- 
ticular. If Hugh had not looked so handsome in his change to 
a Greek costume there would have been a howl over what was 
beyond the historical knowledge of the audience. Sol Tuttle was 
sorely puzzled by it. He took the piece for an Indian play and 
when Ingomar appeared in Greek costume with white skin and 
flowing locks whispered to Mr. Brady, “It’s not true to natur’; 
ye can’t bleach an Injun no more’n a nigger.” 

With little incidents like these, an occasional shriek or sob 
from too interested women, and a wreck of scenery now and 
then, a too open criticism, the play came to an end and everyone 
was satisfied that they had got the worth of their money so far 
with more to come. 


This is certainly true to life, but it is not equal to the descrip- 
tion of the Fair held by Father McManus at which the Captain 
and Regina “revived the theatricals.” Again Father Smith 
handles his dialect, either Irish or French-Canadian, with great 
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surety. Take, for instance, this account of the Fair and the 
play enacted as we get it from the lips of Mrs. Sullivan: 


“While I was standing at the door like a fool along comes 
Father McManus and says he, ‘Well, now, come along and I'll 
get ye a place,’ says he, and up the aisle he marched me afore 
them all an’ planted me like a queen in the first row. I was 
that proud of it I couldn’t see a thing for tin minutes. Whin 
I got back me sinses the play was goin’ on. "Twas a wild kind 
ov a thing called the Octhroon an’ who was in it d’ye mind 
but me brave Hugh an’ the whole De Launy family. Pon me 
sowl ’twas a sight to see Mrs. De Launy an’ her husband bowin’ 
and talkin’ an’ runnin’ an’ an’ off as if they were in their own 
house at home. An’ Regina looked as sweet as an angel. But 
that bucko Hugh spiled it all makin’ love to her. Devil such 
a love-makin’ ever I heerd tell of. He went on his knees to her 
an’ he kissed her hand an’ he fanned her when she fainted, an’ 
he talked sweet till the boys in the gallery began to shout an’ 
the priest had to quiet ’em. And the worse of it all, Julia, was 
that he looked as if he meant it. D’ye think, now that John 
Winthrop’s gone, Hugh’d have any idea o’ makin’ up to her?” 

“What did the people say about it?” was the evasive reply. 

“They said ’twas the most nathural actin’ they ever saw, an’ 
ould Mother Two-and-Six put in her tongue to say there wor 
more nathure than actin’ in it. Au’ faith she’s not far wrong, 
I’m thinkin’; though her tongue carries farther than her piety. 
I'll talk to him tomorrow about it. Well, thin, the play wound 
up wid a big nagur of an Indian shootin’ a man an’ the chairs 
were taken out an’ I med the rounds ov everything. Dr. 
Crowley took me through ’em all an’ paid me way. I saw the 
minsthrels an’ the menagerie an’ the art gallery; I took a grab 
out o’ the grab-bag, haulin’ out the biggest thing I could lay 
me hands on an’ it took us an hour unwindin’ the paper to get 
at a match; I had me fortune towld that marriage was in me 
house ag’in; I ate three kinds o’ crame in the atin’-room, and 
knew me own out o’ the three. An’ they had a little music-box 
playin’ there that soft ye’d think ye wor atin‘ it wid the crame.” 


And how well Father Smith brings out the comfort and surety 
in the Catholic mind as to the eternal things in store hereafter 
in his brief dialogue between David Winthrop and Captain 
Sullivan touching old David’s son John Winthrop, who had gone 
to the west: 


“I shan’t ever see him again,” old David said to Captain 
Sullivan often, “but that’s better’n to see the last of him the 
way I feared. Now he’ll keep his promise; he was always true 
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to his word; he won’t die till he hears I’m dead. By that time 
who knows what will happen? I’m prayin’ for two things: if 
he’s got to die soon that a fever or an accident may take him 
off without his fault or that he’ll get another grip on life and 
live right on for the love of it. I don’t want my boy to go 
into the next world even, if he doesn’t believe in it after com- 
mitting suicide. What do you folks teach about going that 
way?” 

“Why,” said Hugh, embarrassed, “you'll have to see Tim 
Grady about that. I’m poor in Catechism and I never heard 
much about it. But it’s like dying with all your sin on you and 
no repentance.” 

“You'll never go that way,” said David, with a feeling of envy 
for Mr. Sullivan. “None of you Catholics do with all your 
nonsense. No, not even that God-forsaken Amedée, thrown like 
a dog into Texas, where by right he ought to have been shot 
or hanged; he comes home to die with his mother and the priest, 
to be buried among the best with all his sins forgiven; and my 
boy that was brought up respectable—well, there’s no use talk- 
ing about it. One man goes this way and another that. It’s 
laid out for us, I suppose.” 

“Not for Catholics,” said Hugh. 

“No, confound ’em, not for Catholics,” repeated David. “Ah, 
if I could have foreseen these days, John would have been 
brought up a Catholic. You get a pile of comfort out of your 
religion. Anyone can see that. Don’t you?” 

“T can’t say that I ever got much, for I never needed any 
so far. But I’ve seen them that have and I know when it’s 
—e it’s there for me. With us everything is certain, you 

now.” 


Father Smith’s third venture in fiction was “Solitary Island,” 
the setting of the story being in one of the cluster of islands 
at the source of the St. Lawrence known as the Thousand 
Islands. Of course, the scene shifts, now to the little town of 
Clayburg hard by Solitary Island, now to the great metropolis 
of New York. The story is also set in stirring times, at least 
for the Canadian people. William Lyon MacKenzie in On- 
tario, then Upper Canada, and Louis Papineau in Quebec, then 
designgted Lower Canada, had raised the flag of rebellion in 
order to break up the Family Compact which was governing 
Canada not legitimately but rather according to the self-inter- 
ests of this Family Compact. MacKenzie, who was the grand- 
father of the present Prime Minister of Canada, Hon. McKenzie 
King, had many American sympathizers by whom he was aided 
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and abetted, and amongst these was Squire Pendleton of 
Clayburg who, after MacKenzie’s abortive uprising, was, like 
the leader himself, a fugitive at large from both the Canadian 
and American governments. The story is very cleverly intro- 
duced in the meeting of Squire Pendleton with the hermit Scott, 
who dwells in solitude on Solitary Island. Pendleton is “on 
the run” and, in his efforts to escape the law, swims to the 
island where the hermit Scott had been living. This meeting 
of Pendleton and Scott strikes the initial note of the whole story. 

As in all his novels, Father Smith traces admirably in “Soli- 
tary Island” the influences that make for the shaping and devel- 
opment of the characters introduced. You can follow in this 
instance with a surety the gradual weakening in faith and 
character of Florian under the influences of political ambition 
and self-glory. Florian possesses many noble qualities, but 
he is ready to sacrifice all for worldly gain and glory. His 
ambition to become Governor of New York, then Senator, then 
President, led him to subordinate his faith to all political 
exigencies. 

It might be asked where Father Smith found the prototype 
for Florian. Without a doubt, in the political world of today. 
In truth, we think that Father Smith’s fine intuitive powers al- 
ways supplied him with types of character. All he had to do 
was to observe closely life around him and it was quite certain 
that the psychology of his observations would ring true to 
every-day fact and every-day observation. 

As the years passed and his gifts as a novelist matured, Father 
Smith, as is seen in “Solitary Island,” became much stronger 
both in plot development and character delineation. In this 
novel the plot does not unfold itself at all at the outset, and 
when it does break upon you it grips you and hurries you along 
like an impetuous stream. 

As to the characters, have we not all met Squire Pendle- 
tons and Saras and Mrs. Merrions and Pastor Bucks and 
Madame De Ponsonby Lynches—yes, and Paul Rossiters and 
Peter Carters? Perhaps no character in the novel is more skil- 
fully limned than Squire Pendleton, an honest, outspoken, bluff 
character of the old school—just the type of a man who would 
join hands with a friend to right a wrong. He has no sym- 
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pathy with make-believes or those who assume or pose. He 
has less hatred of Catholics than he has of those who masque- 
rade as Catholics and are known as “piscopals.” He was just 
dare-devil enough to join the rebel forces of MacKenzie—as he 
says himself, “go into the scrimmage for a high old time.” He 
is not without ambition too, but he feels that he is politically 
dead. The Old Squire sets forth his ambition and his opinions 
upon many subjects in a discussion with Florian and his daugh- 
ter Ruth, whom he desires, notwithstanding their difference of 
religion, to marry Florian. 


The Squire chuckled. 

“MacKenzie’s in jail South,” said he, “and here am I. Po- 
litically I’m dead and in jail but just as soon as the thing quiets 
down I’m coming out in a way that’ll not leave much breath in 
some people. Next year the sheriff’s to be appointed. I am 
going to be sheriff. Mark that, Flory, and that I told you so. 
And then you'll see fun. They laughed and snickered at me 
long enough. Lord! what a laugh they’ll have when I come out. 
A grasshopper couldn’t hear it and Buck’s been at the head of 
it. He’s your brother-in-law, Flory, I don’t forget that; but 
his jaw has been going and going and his laugh’s been the 
loudest and longest and so help me I'll send him and his ’pisco- 
pals out before I’m six months in office.” 

“O papa,” said Ruth, smiling, “how vindictive.” 

“Vindictive!” snorted the squire, with a snap of his fingers. 
“Yes, I am; but I don’t make no pretensions to any more 
charity than they’ve got, the hybrids!—cross between a Metho- 
dist and a Catholic, and that’s the meanest kind of a cross. 
If I was in Congress I’d prohibit ‘em. They’d have to be 
one thing or t’other, swing insense or rant. They ought not to 
be tolerated.” 

Florian nodded mock-seriously at Ruth. 

“There’s a specimen of the American citizen,” said he. “Hav- 
ing been kicked out of England for ranting by the incense 
swingers, he’s going to retaliate.” 

What a tragedy is contained at the close of “Solitary Island,” 
in Florian’s confession to Ruth of his wickedness and of the 
evil and selfish course which he has pursued. 

“O Florian, what a time it has been!” says Ruth. “What a 
treasure we missed finding. I cannot forgive myself for not 
knowing in time.” 

“T came near missing it altogether,” he said in turn. “I was 
but little disturbed at his discovery and death. What a fate is 
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mine! Had I remained in Clayburgh he would have made him- 
self known to me. Had I ever been faithful to God while in 
the world he would have granted me the favor. Had I tried to 
discover him and not feared it I would have found him. Had 
I been faithful to Frances he would not have died. My ambi- 
tion, avarice, disloyalty to the faith and desertion of my prom- 
ised wife have been almost balanced by the fact that I am his 
murderer. I would never have known my dreadful share in 
his death had I responded to the feelings which decency and 
grace prompted in me when I was last on the island after his 
death. But no; I went back to evil and thus was I turned from 
it. My God and my saintly father help me; but indeed, Ruth, 
I am a most miserable man!” 

His cheeks flushed while he was speaking and Ruth’s tears 
fell slowly. It was his first outburst of feeling in mortal pres- 
ence since the night his crime was fixed upon him. He bowed 
his head upon the table and wept in silence. 

“Thank God as I do for these tears,” she said. “Yours is a 
strong nature, Florian, and once turned from the right it would 
require just such means to bring you back. I am not sorry for 
your sins since I see your repentance. Your father cannot regret 
his sad ending nor your share in it when he sees your tears 
falling into the hand of God. O Florian, be of good heart: 
all your sins are forgiven you!” 


It was a haggard face he presented on rising. 
“T know they are forgiven. I am very fortunate. Pardon 
me for intruding these things on you. It is not a day for tears.” 


Father Smith has handled the plot in “Solitary Island” ad- 
mirably. Say, if you will, that the novel is a little melo- 
dramatic, it grips the reader in the development of the plot step 
by step, holding one’s interest through the excellent delineation 
and unfolding of each character. 

“His Honor the Mayor” is a volume of eight short stories of 
which perhaps the best is the one which gives title to the book, 
although we think that “The Four Sons of Jael” should share 
with the title story a place of the first rank. Here in this 
volume Father Smith amply sustains the opinion we advanced 
at the outset in our study of his work that his great gift lies 
in the portrayal of character. The picture drawn of poor Jael, 
the drunken cobbler’s daughter, in her flight from her wretched 
English home to America and her marriage at Kingston, Ontario, 
with Luke Bolger; of the four sons born of this marriage, their 
growing up to manhood and the desire of their father Luke that 
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they should “see the world” by enlisting in the army across 
the border whose ranks were daily swollen by young Canadians 
who took the “bounty” and went to the front to fight the Con- 
federate Rebels; of the callous character of Luke, who furthers 
this purpose because of the money it would bring, and Jael’s 
pleading that the boys go not away, is full of simplicity, truth 
and pathos. It reminds you of Wordsworth’s Michael in its 


elemental power. 

Father Smith sets Jael before us when she has landed from 
the steamer at Quebec seeking her fortunes in the New World 
with this bit of descriptive characterization which loses noth- 
ing because of its simplicity and directness: 


Poor Jael! Alone in the strange land without a friend to 
aid her in her need, appalled by the thousands of miles which 
lie between her and her native land, she feels at this moment 
that it might have been better had she remained with the 
drunken father and continued to lead the old life until the 
bitter end. Death would not be much harder amid the squalor 
of England than in the loneliness of America, and in either 
case there yawned the pauper’s grave. She had been the 
daughter of a preaching cobbler who left his bench and last to 
hammer Bethel pulpits and clothe the spiritual feet of men with 
the leather of Scripture, and as her father’s clerk for eight 
years she had served him faithfully and so far as to take up 
the office herself when too much beer had prostrated him. There 
was a touch of poetry in her heart. She loved the hymns, the 
Bible stories, the long prayers of the preachers with their stormy 
imagery and the majestic psalms. She had even composed a 
psalm and a few hymns, and her father could not surpass her 
fervent prayers. But the filth and uncertainty and meanness 
of her life tired her at last. Her father made her heavy life 
heavier by his abuse and his senseless beatings of a too faithful 
child, and one night she had left him in the streets of Liverpool 
and set out in a vague yet hopeless way to see what a new 
world had to offer her. 


“The Man Who Vanished” was Father Smith’s next essay in 
fiction. This is an unusual novel and has a psychology all its 
own. As far as we have read fiction, we have never come 
across any novel dealing with the problem set forth in this work, 
namely: Is it possible for one to get absolutely away from 
himself, change his identity, take on a new réle and live among 
strangers, assuming, so to speak, a new personality? This is 
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what Horace Endicott, a New England Puritan, the hero of 
this story, does when, driven to despair by a terrible wrong, he 
suddenly disappears and as Arthur Dillon establishes himself 
in an Irish quarter of New York. The story is marked by a 
succession of incidents that, treading upon each other’s heels, 
keep the mind of the reader at high tension throughout. 

As usual Father Smith’s characterization in this work is 
excellent. One of the finest types in the story is Honora 
Zedwith, with whom Arthur, the politician and Irish patriot, 
falls in love and marries. 

In this novel, too, Father Smith reveals his deep insight into 
the prejudices and passions which play so important a part in 
all political, racial and religious movements here in America. 
Father Smith is able at times to put his finger on the very 
“pulse of the machine.” In this novel, too, you get splendid 
glimpses of the Irish question in America—that is, how largely 
it enters into the mind of Irish Americans. 

By far the most dramatic of Father Smith’s novels is the 
“Black Cardinal,” which, if we mistake not, was his last and 
most ambitious work. It is a story teeming with interest from 
every point of view, and has its setting in a period pulsing and 
pregnant with action. This is the epoch when the military 
glory of Napoleon dazzled all Europe; when the little Corsican 
with a bold coup d’état passed from First Consul to Emperor 
and dreamed of a world glory surpassing that of an Alexander or 
a Julius Caesar. 

Moving through the novel and vitalizing its scenes, varied 
and dramatic, are the Emperor Napoleon, his brother Prince 
Jerome, the great Cardinal Consalvi, Elizabeth Patterson of 
Baltimore, the Marquis Consalvi, the discarded Empress Joseph- 
ine, the Holy Father, Pope Pius VII, and the golden-haired 
Maria Louise of Austria who has supplanted Josephine as 
Empress, as well as a number of lesser personages who play 
parts notably in minor plots and intrigues. It is the great Con- 
salvi who gives title to the novel, and he is limned with much 
skill and fidelity. Nor does Father Smith, in depicting Car- 
dinal Consalvi, depart very far from the Consalvi of history. 

How admirably the ambition of the great world-conquering 
Napoleon is set forth in the following interview between Pope 
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Pius VII, who has been a prisoner at Fontainebleau for four 
years, and the Emperor Napoleon: 


“Now at last we have it, Holy Father,” said Napoleon. “A 
few more papers are to be signed, and then you will be en- 
throned at Avignon where the greatest empire of time will be 
your support.” 

“More papers,” sighed the Pope. 

“Ah, what a spectacle that will be!” the Emperor replied 
with enthusiasm, walking up and down and gesturing. “What 
a terrible spectacle to the whole world when the Church, in 
the person of Pius VII, and the Empire, in the person of the 
universal Emperor Napoleon, join hands for the conversion 
of the world.” 

“Yes, indeed; a terrible spectacle,” said Pius, with a pleased 
smile. 

“We shall have a missionary department of the government 
whose sole work will be the baptism of the heathen every- 
where, without delay, wholesale. I mean the savages, of course, 
who take their religion from their king. The other nations 
who are religious by conviction, such as the English and Rus- 
sians, must be converted at leisure.” 

“IT fear it will be a distant day,” said the Pope. 

“But not so distant, Holy Father; when the universal Em- 
pire makes the Catholic the religion of the State you will have 
millions of converts just because of that fact. Why are the 
English all Protestants today although yesterday they were 
all Catholics? Because Henry VIII, Anne Boleyn, Somerset 
= Protector and Elizabeth made heresy the religion of the 

tate.” 

“A long distant day before the descendants of ancient Cath- 
olics return to the faith of their fathers,” repeated Pius VII. 


Throughout this brilliant story the scene shifts from Balti- 
more to Paris, then to Rheims, and finally to the palace of 
Fontainebleau. Through the story moves “Betty” Patterson, 
whom Prince Jerome, brother of the great Napoleon, married 
when attending the naval school in Baltimore. She really be- 
comes the heroine of the story and, though discarded in Europe 
by her husband at the will of Napoleon, who denies her admis- 
sion to his court, maintains her poise throughout every scene 
and gains friends everywhere by her fine American independence 
and frankness. 

We marvel that this splendid novel has never been dramatized 
for the stage. It is so full of striking incident and dramatic 
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situation as well as masterly characters that it could not or 
would not fail to be a success. 

Throughout all Father Smith’s novels there is revealed a 
wealth of scholarship rarely found in the novelists of today. 
His extensive reading is in evidence everywhere, while his com- 
mand of a vocabulary ever suitable to the exact expression of 
his thought is witness to his fine appreciation of our English 
language. 

Tuomas O’Hagan, Pu.D., L.H.D., LL.D., 
Toronto, Canada. 
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CLASSICAL SECTION 


This section aims first of all to act as a bureau of information 
for the teachers of the Classics, particularly those of Catholic 
schools. Questions sent to me will be answered in these columns 
or by personal letter; or they will be turned over to persons 
fully qualified to give them proper consideration. It aims also 
to keep its readers informed of the most important movements 
and events in the world of the Classics, especially such as have 
bearing on the teaching of Latin and Greek in secondary 
schools. 


The present academic year represents the fourth year of the 
existence of the Classical Section. We wish to urge in a special 
manner that teachers continue to submit their difficulties to us, 
and make use of such information as we have available for their 
benefit. We also urge that the teachers send us material and 
suggestions for the benefit of this column. 


Notes on Ecclesiastical Latin (Continued) 
III. Prepositions 


One of the most striking features of Ecclesiastical Latin 
is the abundant use of prepositions. Where classical authors 
expressed a certain relationship by a certain case, an author 
of this later period preferred often to employ a preposition con- 
strued with the same or even a different case. Very distinct 
reasons, however, exist for this preference. They wished to 
give greater force to their expressions, or to express unusual 
ideas, which the cases alone would not be able to effect. The 
comic poets had already made use of prepositions in the latter 
manner and pointed the way, as it were, to a movement in 
the Latin language which tended more and more toward analytic 
expression of thought. This movement, interrupted in the 
Classical period, manifested itself quite noticeably a little after 
the Augustan Age in the language of the people. It became 
even more noticeable in the African Latin of Hadrian’s time, 
and in the time of Cyprian and Arnobius, as certain popular 
letters show. It later caused great confusion even among the 
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lettered, and finally occasioned the complete abandonment of 
case endings, which were, after all, then performing an un- 
necessary service. 

Some of the outstanding peculiarities of preposition in Ec- 
clesiastical Latin are as follows: 


1. Prepositions with the Accusative 


(a) Ad. The preposition ad took on numerous meanings 
even in classical prose, but these also were greatly increased 
in the first few centuries of our era. The following examples, 
without comment, will illustrate: 

cuius vocem ad simplicem (= uno verbo) furibunda et insana 
explicabant se maria. 

ad tactum (=tacto) morbos iusserit ab hominibus revolvare. 

This use of ad with the accusative to denote means is peculiar 
to the vulgar language and the Post-classical period. 

Ad with the accusative is sometimes employed to indicate 
the final end or result of an action. 

Ad incunabula infantiae desituros. 

The following use of ad with the accusative to express cause 
is quite strange. 

oculis nos inluminare compluribus ad (= ob) periculum 
caecitis. 

The language in any period rarely offers examples like the 
following, where ad with the accusative is used to indicate 
the place in which an action takes place or an object is found. 

nec sine his esse flagitosos ad lupanaria (= in lupanaribus) 
commeatus. 

We are familiar with the use of ad with the accusative to 
express “motion towards” or “place in the vicinity” of a certain 
object, and of a with the accusative of persons to express 
local relationship, especially in the sense of “in the presence of.” 
These two constructions were often confused by ecclesiastical 
writers, ad being used instead of apud with verbs meaning “to 
supplicate,” “to speak,” “to envoke.” 

quid te ad falsos deos humilias et inclinas? 

loquebatur ad Dominum. 

The following construction of ad with proximus is extremely 
rare. 
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hostes iam proximi ad periculum libertatis auferendae. 

(b) Apud. Just as we have seen that ad was used for apud, 
so, too, apud was used for ad and in. It is an old usage in the 
popular language. Some examples occur as early as Plautus or 
Terence, and even in an early oration of Cicero (Verr. II, 4, 48), 
apud villam. In the Imperial epoch, especially after Tacitus 
and Suetonius, this construction becomes frequent. 

sic apud historiam de rege Thracio legeram. 

apud profana sepulcra depositas. 

The following examples are with names of towns: 

apud Romam. 

quod apud Albam regnatum annis. 

The following are with names of countries: 

apud Aegyptum. apud insulame Lemnum. 

The following are with common nouns: 

invenes apud aquam celasse cum vinculis. 

apud templa mactari. 

Note the following with pronouns: 

apud nos esse . . . causas. 

utrumque apud nos parvum est. 


(c) Circa. The use of circa does not occur before Cicero 
(Verr. II, 1, 48), and he furthermore usually uses circum 
to render the idea of “around,” “in the vicinity of.” In the 
Imperial epoch circa was used in the meaning of “towards,” 
“regarding,” and occurs more than seventy times in Quintilian. 
More and more it was substituted for the prepositions in, ‘ad, 
de, erga. 

at ille circa timorem Die stabilis et firmus. 

cum circa ipsos erretis deos. 

viri circa res etiam flagitiosi operis parciores. 

circa res cassas officiorum impendere vanitates. 


Doctor Jean Malye, representative of l’Association Guillaume 
Budé, an international classical association already described 
in these columns, will be in this country indefinitely from the 
middle of October. He will be available for the following 
lectures in English or in French: L’Association Guillaume Budé, 
Les Emblemes Nationaux la France, L’Histoire Curieuse d’une 
Vieille Université Francaise, La Vie Politique Francaise, Les 
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Pays Lorrains, L’Academie Francaise, Quelques Auteurs Fran- 
cais. Those interested should consult Professor Roland Kent, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


The sixth annual meeting of the American Classical League 
was held on July 1, 1925, in the Assembly Room of the Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

The following extracts from the president’s report are of spe- 
cial interest: 


The outstanding fact of the year is that the great increase 
in the number of Latin students in our schools and colleges is 
now fairly well known throughout the land. While enrollment 
in Greek is still deplorably small, although the quality of the 
work is remarkably good, it is a most impressive fact that in 
our secondary schools the Latin enrollment exceeds the com- ~ 
bined enrollment in all other foreign languages and is now the 
standard foreign language in our American schools. 

The next thing to take up is Greek. The huge increase 
in Latin will be of help here. But special efforts must be made 
to provide Greek teachers and to see that this finest of all 
humanistic subjects has a new renaissance. 

We are not fighting for the success of Latin and Greek, but 
for the success of a really liberal education, and for all studies, 
scientific, literary or historical, which best serve this great 
end. The strategic center of our campaign is not now in the 
universities, important as they are, but in the secondary schools; 
for there are to be found not only the coming university stu- 
dents, but practically all the coming leaders of our country. If 
they are well trained, we shall have enlightened leaders, chil- 
dren of the people rising from among the people to become 
their fit and trusted guides, and not their selfish bosses. Far- 
sighted observers have noted the fact that since the World 
War affairs have drifted into a contest between the saving 
forces of education and the forces of intellectual and moral 
deterioration. Which side is to win? That is how serious the 
contest is. May it be our part to help win this war. 


Part III of the General Report of the Classical Investiga- 
tion, which contains an account of the Classics in England, 
France, and Germany for the last thirty years, including the 
results since the World War, was prepared by Dr. S. L. Kandel, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. It was published 
in an edition of 7,000 copies in May, and the greater part of 
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this edition has already been distributed. Any teacher, who has 
not already received a copy, may do so by writing to the Prince- 
ton University Press, Princeton, N. J. 

Part II of the General Report, which consists of the docu- 
ments, has not yet been published because of lack of funds. 
However, the documents themselves are being kept for inspec- 
tion by any who may wish to see them. 

Parts IV, V, and VI of the Report are not yet ready for 
publication, and up to the present the necessary means for 
publishing them have not been procured. Nevertheless, the 
work is proceeding and there is reason to believe that these 
parts can be published when they are ready. 


A modern language investigation, similar to the one just con- 
ducted for the Classics, is now in progress under the chair- 
manship of Professor Fife, of Columbia University. This in- 
vestigation may do much to make clear to all language teachers 
in our land the many questions which they have in common 
and thus develop a greater comradeship among them. 


Indications already exist, though not yet in definite form, that 
it may soon be practicable to unite all the forces of classical 
education in Great Britain, France, and America in a large co- 
operative forward movement. 


The Carnegie Corporation has renewed an appropriation of 
thirty thousand dollars for the work of the American Classical 
League. 


Prof. Edward Capps has made to the press a thrilling an- 
nouncement of concessions on the part of the Greek Govern- 
ment to excavate the ancient part of the city of Athens, north 
of the Acropolis, among the buildings mentioned by Cicero as 
the most beautiful. 


Roy J. Dererrari. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
MEETING OF THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association was held in Pittsburgh, June 29 to July 2, 
1925. The meeting was well attended, and great credit is due 
the committee on local arrangements for the splendid manner 
in which the guests were accommodated. The deliberations 
themselves were rich in information and practical suggestion. 
One could not fail to note, on the one hand, the salutary willing- 
ness of Catholic schoolmen to admit their shortcomings, and 
on the other, a confidence that the best way to remedy them 
is by thinking through our problems on the basis of our own 
philosophy. There was neither smugness nor any feeling of 
inferiority. The papers read in all departments were thought- 
provoking and, when published in the Annual Proceedings, will 
constitute a very substantial contribution to Catholic educa- 
tional literature. 


The following resolutions were adopted by the convention as 
a whole: 


I. In deeply grateful appreciation of the generous hospitality 
extended to the Association, it wishes first to acknowledge the 
sympathetic interest of the Bishop of Pittsburgh, the Right 
Reverend Hugh C. Boyle, D.D., in welcoming the meeting to his 
episcopal city and in arranging in every helpful detail for the 
convenience and comfort of the delegates. 

II. The Association wishes also thankfully to recognize the 
many kindnesses it could not fail of receiving from a Catholic 
clergy and people which, in response to their Bishop’s appeal, 
have just given a singularly emphatic endorsement to Catholic 
education; particularly the chivalry of Duquesne Council, 
Knights of Columbus, and the sisterly care of the Ladies Cath- 
olic Benevolent Association in providing for the visiting nuns. 

III. The Association desires to record its admiring apprecia- 
tion of the splendid manner in which the noble liturgical music 
of the Church was rendered at the religious services by the 
children of the parish schools and the Cathedral choir under 
the direction of Professor Joseph Otten. 

IV. With renewed confidence we reiterate the principles set, 
forth in the resolutions of the Cleveland Meeting of 1923: 
“Catholics regard the education of their children in their own 
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parish schools not as a privilege but as a fundamental right. 
This right is based upon the natural authority and duty of 
parents. It results from the fact of parenthood, is anterior to 
the rights of the state in the matter of education, and would 
persist even if our present political society were done away 
with. Denominational schools, like all private schools, represent 
the principle of personal freedom—the freedom of each in- 
dividual to engage in any honest occupation or action which is 
not inconsistent with the rights of others or prejudicial to the 
state. The suppression of such schools would be an exceedingly 
dangerous thing for our country, for it would be, to that extent, 
a denial and an attempted suppression of the principle of per- 
sonal freedom itself.” 

V. We recognize as a primary duty of Catholic education 
the training of the children of the country to obedience and 
respect for lawfully constituted authority. Such instruction, 
to be effective, must be based on religion; because religion is 
the basis of all morality; and back of authority, whether civil 
or ecclesiastical, is the authority of Almighty God. 

VI. Graduates of Catholic schools and colleges are rightly 
expected to have a keen interest in the welfare of their fellow- 
men, for this is the natural and obvious expression of Christian 
charity. At a time when philanthropic effort is so active and 
widespread, it is the duty of Catholic teachers to explain the 
meaning of Christian brotherhood and to show the opportunities 
for its exercise in modern social organization. In colleges 
and universities this may well be regarded as a necessary ele- 
ment in the training of men who are to be fitted for Catholic 
leadership. 

VII. Enduring respect. for religious and patriotic ideals de- 
pends upon the creation of sound public opinion. Those who 
have been privileged to receive a Catholic education should 
be ever ready to contribute by voice and pen to the advance- 
ment of truth and justice. 


FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The seventh annual meeting of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference was held at St. Francis’ Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
June 26 to 29. The meeting was attended by fifty-three dele- 
gates representing the eleven Provinces of the Franciscans, Con- 
ventuals, and Capuchins of the United States and Canada. 
The Rt. Rev. Francis W. Howard, D.D., Bishop of Covington 
and Secretary General of the Catholic Educational Association, 
addressed the Friars at the opening session, and commended 
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them for selecting so timely a subject as Sacred Scripture for 
this year’s discussions. Papers were read as follows: “Bibli- 
cal Studies in the Franciscan Order,” by Rev. Bernard Cuneo, 
O.F.M., 8.T.D.; “The Bible as the Inspiration of Religious 
and Priestly Living,” by Rev. Alexis Gore, O.M.Cap.; “Pres- 
ent Status and Trend of Biblical Research,” by Rev. Romuald 
Mollaun, O.F.M., 8.T.D.; “The Teacher, the Student, and the 
Curriculum,” by Rev. Vigil Daeger, O.F.M., S.T.D., Ph.D.; 
“Practical Use of the Bible in Ascetics, Catechetics, and Espe- 
cially in Homiletics,” by Rev. Bede Hess, O.M.C., 8.T.D. 

The delegates also discussed the matter of coordinating the 
scattered forces of the Friars for the purpose of spreading 
abroad the correct Catholic view on Scripture subjects and of 
counteracting the poison of rationalism which is spreading even 
among the masses today. To meet this and other needs, the 
Scripture teachers of the several Provinces decided to organize 
a Franciscan Biblical Society to be affiliated with the Franciscan 
Educational Conference, and to have as its object the spreading 
of Catholic knowledge of the Bible among the clergy and the 
faithful at large by editing popular Biblical pamphlets, trans- 
lating standard works on Scripture, and publishing original 
works to aid the efforts of teachers and students. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Rev. Thomas Plassman, O.F.M., Allegany, N. Y.; 
vice-president, Rev. Raphael Huber, O.M.C., Washington, D. C.; 
secretary, Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., Washington, D. C. 

Copies of the report of the meeting, containing the pro- 
ceedings, papers, and discussions, may be obtained from the 
Office of the Secretary, Capuchin College, Brookland, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


THE VOCATION OF THE TEACHER 


It is often said (let us hope rightly) that teaching in Cath- 
olic schools is not so much a profession as a vocation. 

The main difference between the two is that vocation comes 
from God. Your vocation is God’s purpose for you made 
known to you. It is of the essence of vocation that it should be 
conscious. For everyone, God has some destined part in life; 
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but to some He makes His purpose known, and that is a vocation. 

And what is the difference between profession and vocation 
in ourselves, in our own mental attitude? The answer here is to 
be found in that same word “purpose.” A professional man’s 
interest may lie outside his work; his work gains him a living 
and he does it efficiently, but it is unconnected with the real 
purpose of his life. But when this interest and purpose is 
identified with his professional work, then we say that he has 
found his vocation. 

You say perhaps, in the common phrase, that you “have a 
vocation,” but really, of course, it is the vocation that has you. 
To have a vocation may or may not involve strenuous activity; 
but it must mean that the mind is dominated with an unsleeping 
purpose, so that it relates all its experiences to that purpose and 
is always on the look-out for opportunities of helping it for- 
ward. That quality of observant resourcefulness, arising out 
of an overmastering aim in life, our Lord Jesus Christ watched 
with appreciation in the servants of Mammon, and commended 
it to the attention of the servants of God; along with that under- 
standing charity for human nature which is the necessary bal- 
ance and corrective for all who would have the Will of God 
done on earth. 

A teacher, then, who has heard and accepted his vocation is 
one whose waking hours are livened by a purpose that is at all 
times very near the surface of his mind. He keeps his eye 
on the end, and as for means and methods he varies them 
freely. He is always observing, thinking, experimenting, and 
never content with himself, for he is aware that any device will 
lose some of its virtue the moment it has become a settled sys- 
tem. Whatever experiences come his way are fitted in to his 
purpose, assimilated and utilized by the vital power of his 
vocation. 

And finally and tremendously, every such teacher, because 
of his vocation, can feel that he is using the Omnipotence of 
God, or more truly being used by It; and as he considers his 
least hopeful cases, he only thinks: “If God be for us, who shall 
be against us?”—The Sower, July, 1925. 
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SUMMER SESSION OF THE CATHOLIC SISTERS COLLEGE 


The fifteenth summer session of the Catholic Sisters College 
was opened on June 27 and closed on August 6. The enrollment 
was the largest in the record of attendance at the Washington 
session. There were 406 Sisters and 42 lay women, a total of 
448 students. 

The Religious, representing 29 orders and congregations, came 
from 81 distinct motherhouses in the Uuited States and Canada. 
Twenty-nine states were represented in the registration and 45 
dioceses of this country and Canada. 

The following charts show the registration in detail for states, 
dioceses and religious communities: 


CHART I 


General Summary 


Sister Students 
Lay Students 


Religious Orders and Congregations 
Motherhouses 


CHART II 
Students According to States (Including Lay Students) 


Illinois Pennsylvania 
Indiana Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Kentucky 
Louisiana Virginia 
Maryland West Virginia 
Massachusetts Wisconsin 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Nova Scotia 
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CHART III 
Students According to Dioceses 


11 ForeiGn CountTRIES 


Students According to Communities 


14 Mt. St. Vincent-on-Hud- 
Covington, Ky............. 2 « Charity of Incarnate Word..... 1 
Elisabeth, N. J.......0.00. 8 San Antonio, Texas....... 1 
Fort Smith, Ark........... 1 Charity of Our Lady Mother of 

3 Daughters of Charity.......... 2 

Blessed Sacrament ............ 7 Emmitsburg, Md.......... 2 


Divine Providence............. 


Greensburg, Pa............ 3 Newburgh, N. Y........... 10 
2 Sinsinawa, Wis............. 3 


Springfield, Ill............. 


Chicago 1s 
Cincinnati 
Concordia 
Dallas ................... 65 
Fargo 
Fort W 
Green Bay que 
Harrisburg .................... 2 
CHART IV 
Cornwells Heights, Pa..... 7 
San Antonio, Texas........ 3 
Washington, D. C......... 1 CS: 
Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio | 


EpucaTIONAL Nores 


Saint Paul, Minn 


McKeesport, Pa 
Franciscan 
Baltimore, Md............. 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Glen Riddle, Pa Belmont, N. C 
La Crosse, Wis Buffalo, N. Y 
Manitowoc, Wis Fall River, Mass 
Milwaukee, Wis. Grand Rapids, Mich 
Peoria, Ill Harrisburg, Pa............. 
Stella Niagara, N. Y Hartford, Conn............ 
Manchester, N. H 
Franciscan Sisters of St. Kune- Oklahoma, Okla 
5 Pittsburgh, Pa 
Chicago, Ill Providence, R. I 
Holy Cross 8 Savannah, Ga 
Notre Dame, Ind Titusville, Pa 
Holy Family of Nazareth 7 Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Desplaines, Ill Notre Dame 
Torresdale, Pa 
Holy Humility of Mary Our Lady of Mercy 
Lowellville, Ohio Charleston, 8. C 
Holy Union of the Sacred Perpetual Adoration 
New Orleans, La 
Fall River, Mass........... 
Immaculate Heart of Mary 
Scranton, Pa 
Incarnate Word 
Duquesne, Pa 
St. Joseph Cleveland, Ohio 
Baden, Pa Decatur, Il 
Brighton, Mass Louisville, Ky............. 
Chestnut Hill, Pa Malone, N. Y 
Cleveland, Ohio St. Joseph, Ky 
Concordia, Kansas......... Washington, D. C 
Hartford, Conn Wilmington, Del........... 
Nazareth, Mich............ Youngstown, Ohio 


Sixty-one lecture courses and ten laboratory courses were 
offered. There were thirty-seven instructors, of whom twenty- 
four are members of the Catholic University faculty. 

Maraaret M. Corter, 
Registrar. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Catholic Teacher’s Companion, by Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, 

O.M. Cap. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1924. Pp. XXX 

x 747. Price, $2.75. 

The author intended this book to be one of self-help and 
guidance for our teaching Sisters. He has cast his material into 
four parts: (1) The Teacher: Her character and Her Calling; 
(2) Moral and Religious Education; (3) Intellectual Education; 
(4) School Management. Each part is divided into brief chap- 
ters treating the general subject from many angles and view- 
points. While the range of topics is very wide, extending from 
the Philosophy and the Psychology of Education to details of 
method and class management, the author, we believe, has suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing his purpose. He has an intimate, sim- 
ple and direct style and, like an ascetic writer, takes his reader 
immediately apart for reflection and study on the matter in 
hand. He knows the spiritual as well as the professional train- 
ing of the teaching Sister and has kept her peculiar needs un- 
failingly in mind. 

If the young teacher should do nothing more than read this 
book well, following the author’s suggestions on note-taking 
and assimilation, she would be introduced to a wide acquaint- 
ance with the best educational thought products of the time. - 
Furthermore, she would learn one lesson well, namely, that the 
work of the classroom when duly motivated may be fraught with 
as great possibilities of help to herself as to her spiritual children. 

Patrick J. McCormick. 


The Teaching of High School Subjects, by Millis. New York: 

The Century Co., 1925. Pp. 477. $2.25. 

Intended as an introductory text for the general methods 
class, the present volume lacks much of the detail often found 
in other works of a similar nature. This, however, is not a 
fault, but rather adds to the merit of the book. The subject 
matter is well ordered throughout. After indicating the func- 
tions of the high school, the various educational values, and 
the elements of the learning process, the authors proceed to 
an application of the principles derived therefrom to the various 
subjects. There are noticeable signs of a reaction against 
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some of the narrower conceptions so prevalent at the present 
time regarding the purpose of the secondary curriculum. Evi- 
dently, they would not throw all the theory of the past into 
the discard. The treatment of the subject is, at all times, con- 
servative. Bibliographies accompanying each chapter afford a 
guide for further study. 

The volume is well suited for the purpose proposed, while 
teachers in the service will find in its pages a means of rapid 
review and of ¢alling back to mind principles that are only 
too frequently lost sight of in practice. 

J. R. R. 


Educational Measurements and the Classroom Teacher, by A. 
R. Gilliland and R. H. Jordan. New York: The Century Co., 
1924. Pp. xi+269. 

Texts on educational measurements continue to multiply. 
They vary greatly in almost every conceivable respect. The 
authors of this addition to the list have attempted to write 
a book for the teacher in service and a text for teachers in 
training. With these aims they have published a book that 
fulfills the requirements of simplicity and lucidity of expres- 
sion. The presentation of the subject is devoid of mystifying 
technicalities and is clarified by an abundance of reproductions 
of the more important tests. 

As the name implies the book deals with educational tests 
and their usages. Both elementary and high school measure- 
ments are described. A chapter is devoted to intelligence tests 
and another to statistical and graphic methods. The subordina- 
tion of statistics to the more essential topics for the teacher 
is a pleasing feature in view of the tendency of so many texts 
to reverse the emphasis. It is not a criticism of the book 
to state that the choice of tests will not meet with universal 
approbation, for this is impossible. Practically all useful tests 
are included as well as a few whose value may be seriously 
questioned. 

Teachers and others will find in this volume a good introduc- 
tion to the subject of educational tests and measurements and 
a clear statement of the uses of these educational devices. . 

T. G. Foran. 
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History of Christian Education, Vol. I, by Pierre J. Marique, 
Ph.D. New York: Fordham University Press. Price $2.00. 
This first volume, to be followed by several others on the same 

topic, treats the history of Education from the beginning of the 

Christian era, and carries the reader through the Middle Ages 

into the period of the Schoolmen and the Universities. The 

present volume is divided into two main parts: “Early 

Christian Education” and “Medieval Education.” The treatise 

on early Christian education is very well done. It contains 

a splendid historical account of the Roman Empire, and gives 

an accurate and comprehensive survey of the educative and 

transforming influences of Christianity on the Roman world. 

In the second part of his history, the author opens with a 

sketch of the inroads of the barbarians and brings us down 

to the fifteenth century. The review of the barbarian invasions 
provides the reader with a knowledge which is necessary for 

a clear understanding of the middle ages. There is an assem- 

blage of a wide variety of familiar facts and points of view 

in the chapters and sections on monasticism, the Carlovingian 
revival, feudalism, the Crusades, the rise of city life and of 
national languages and literatures, the religious orders and the 
social, economic and industrial conditions of the medieval period. 
It. would seem that the second part of the work has not the 
excellence of the first part. There are several sections which 
might properly be expanded. Many of the topics which require 
consideration demand further treatment in order to do justice 
to the aim of the work. This is especially marked in the two 
studies, “Scholasticism and Mysticism” and “Medieval Uni- 
versities,” which conclude the volume. Scholasticism was a 
movement of immense proportions, and produced its most bril- 
liant results in the universities, which constitute the great 
achievement of the middle ages in the intellectual sphere. We 
think that in a work of this kind these two subjects in par- 
ticular demand a fuller development. It may be that the author 
contemplates an exhaustive study of many of these topics in 
succeeding volumes. The numerous illustrations, maps and 


_ marginal notes together with the questions for discussion which 


are found at the end of each chapter are valuable contributions 
to the make up of the book. Frank P. Cassipy. 
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Laboratory Studies in Educational Psychology, by Egbert M. 
Turner and George H. Betts. New York: D. Appleton and 
Co., 1924. Pp. xii+218. 

The teaching of experimental psychology has been handi- 
capped to some extent by the paucity of suitable manuals of 
experiments. Many of the available texts include experiments 
of but trivial importance in relation to the educative process 
whilst in other cases the required apparatus is usually not avail- 
able. Educational validity and convenience may be legitimately 
exacted of all manuals of experiments for educational psychology. 

Laboratory Studies in Educational Psychology fulfills the 
second of these requirements. The experiments could be readily 
performed without any but the simplest materials which are 
always available. A number of experiments are included which 
scarcely belong to this branch of psychology but their inclusion 
is explained by the writers on the grounds that such experiments 
are intended for courses where general and educational psy- 
chology are combined. Of the fifty-two experiments, eight 
are devoted to educational and intelligence tests. In view of the 
well-defined tendency to devote a separate course to measure- 
ments in many normal schools, it would seem that there is but 
slight justification for the inclusion of the study of measurements 
in general educational psychology. 

The educational importance of some of the other experiments 
may be questioned. There has been altogether too much em- 
phasis placed upon “whole versus part” methods of learning, 
to mention but one sadly overworked experiment. There are 
other topics that surely deserve some of the attention hitherto 
devoted to time-honored but doting procedures and methods 
in this subject. Educational psychology has inclined strongly 
towards psychology alone and the educational implications of 
many experiments have been very meager. 

This manual by Turner and Betts has certain limitations but 
in view of the lack of agreement regarding the content of courses 
in experimental educational psychology, these criticisms must be 
interpreted accordingly. It would prove very serviceable with 
a judicious choice of the experiments and the addition of some 
not provided for by the authors. It ranks high among the 


available texts in this field. 
T. G. Foran. 
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Books Received 
Textbooks 


Aitken, Margaret, Fox, Henry W., Lowrie, Risa A., and Taylor, 
Joseph 8., Everychild’s Language Book (2 volumes, Grade 4A, 
pp. xix-+-237; Grade 4B, pp. xx+235). Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1925. 

Aitken, Margaret, McLaughlin, Margaret, Gavin, Margaret, 
Taylor, Joseph 8., Phonetics for All. Boston: D.C. Heath & 
Co., 1925. Pp. xxvii+228. 

Briggs, Thomas H., and McKinney, Isabel, Ways to Better 
English. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925. Pp. vii+416. Price, $1.36. 

Cornish, Hubert R., and Griffin, Joseph T., Metropolitan, New 
York. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1925. Pp. xi+158. 

Davis, John W., Modern Readings, Silent and Oral (2 volumes, 
Grade V, pp. viii+349; Grade vi, pp. ix+335). Boston: Heath 
& Co., 1925. 

Deliz, Monserrate, Cantos Para Ninos (A Spanish Song Book 
for Schools). Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1925. Pp. 81. Price, 
80 cents. 

Eggerton, Edward I., B.S., and Carpenter, Perry A., Ph.D., 
Intermediate Algebra. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1925. Pp. v+ 
386. Price, $1.20. 

Fairgrieve, James, M.A., and Young, Ernest, B.Sc., The 
World (Human Geography by Grades, Book III). New York: 
D. Appleton and Co., 1925. Pp. 304. 

Field, Walter Taylor, The Field Fourth Reader. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1925. Pp. 352. Price, 84 cents. 

Galland, Joseph S., Ph.D., and Brenes-Mesen, Roberto, Span- 
ish Composition. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1925. Pp. x+286. 

Herzberg, Max J., and Lewin, William, Speaking and Writing 
English. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1925. Pp. xiii+399. 

Sisters of Mercy, First Reader. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1925. Pp. 136. 

O’Toole, Rose M., Practical English for New Americans 
(Teacher’s Manual). Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1925. Pp. xii 
+145. 

Reeder, Ward G., Two Thousand Spelling Demons. New 
York: Silver Burdette & Co., 1925. Pp. xxviii+68. 

Roehm, Alfred I., Ph.D., Laboratory Exercises to the New 
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Fraser and Squair French Grammar. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1925. Pp. 104. Price, 52 cents. 

Small, Cassie Paine, B.S., How to Know Textiles. Boston: 
Ginn & Company, 1925. Pp. 374. Price, $1.56. 

Waits, H. E., Course in Phonics for Intermediate Grades. 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1925. Pp. 69. Price, 
56 cents. 

Ward, Benjamin R., Arnold’s Essay on Wordsworth. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1925. Pp. 192. Price, 56 cents. 

Wilkins, Lawrence A., and Santelli, Catherine R., Beginners’ 
Italian Reader. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1925. Pp. vii+ 
217. Price, $1.28. 


General 


Duffey, William R., Acting Versions of Everyman and the 
Second Shepherds’ Play. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 
1925. Pp. 68. Price, 50 cents. 

Garesché, Rev. Edward F., 8.J., Sodality Conferences (Second 
Series). New York: Benziger Brothers, 1925. Pp. 340. Price, 
$2.75. 

Hannah, Ian, C., F.S.A., Christian Monasticism. New York: 
Macmillan, 1925. Pp. 270. 

Hendrick, Burton J., The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page 
(School Edition). Garden City, N. Y.: 1925. Pp. 349. Price, 
$1.00. 

Heuser, Rev. Herman J., D.D., Autobiography of an Old 
Breviary. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1925. Pp. 249. Price, 
$1.75. 

Kelly, Rev. William R., Our First Communion. New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1925. Pp. 64. 

Lord, Rev. Daniel A., S.J., Siz One-act Plays. New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1925. Pp. 175. 

McGrath, Fergal, S.J., The Last Lap. New York: Benziger 
Brothers, 1925. Pp. 249. Price, $1.50. 

O’Toole, George Barry, Ph.D.,8.T.D., The Case against Evolu- 
tion. New York: Macmillan, 1925. Pp. xiv+408. Price, $3.50. 

Woofter, Thomas Jackson, Jr., Ph.D., The Basis of Racial Ad- 
justment. Boston: Ginn & Company, 1925. Pp. vii+258. 
Price, $1.40. 
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Pamphlets 


Burke, John J., C.S.P., Novena to the Holy Spirit. New York: 
Paulist Press, 1925. Pp. 14. 

Hubbell, Rev. Leigh G., C.S.C., Ph.D., Agatho, Brother, 
C.S.C., and Sister M. Ann Elizabeth, C.S.C., Ph.B., The High 
School Course in Religion; a Primary Evaluation of Needs and 
Standards. Research Bulletin No. 3, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. Notre Dame, Indiana, University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1925. Pp. 39. 

Lord, Rev. Daniel A., S.J., The Story of the Little Flower. 
New York: Benziger Brothers, 1925. Pp. 45. Price, 15 cents. 

University of the State of New York. Bulletin No. 815, No- 
vember 1, 1924. Syllabus for Elementary Schools, Arithmetic. 
Albany, University of the State of New York Press, 1925. 
Pp. 121. 

Department of the Interior; Bureau of Education Publica- 
tions. Bulletin, 1924, No. 37. John, Walton C., Land-grant 
College Education (1910-1920). The Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Including Miscellaneous Subjects and Activities. Bulletin, 1925, 
No. 3, Whitcomb, Emeline 8., Contribution of Home Economics 


to Citizenship. Bulletin, 1924, No. 17, Dresslar, Fletcher B., 
American School Buildings. City School Leaflet, No. 19, 1925, 
Ayer, Fred C., Time Allotments in the Elementary School Sub- 
jects. City School Leaflet, No. 20, March, 1925, Uses of Intelli- 
gence and Achievement Tests in 215 Cities. Rural School Leaflet 
No. 32, Lathrop, Edith A., The Improvement of Rural Schools 
by Standardization. 
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